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KOIKE SAN, A BLIND LEPER 


THE ROAD 


I do not fear to tread the road 
I cannot see, 

Because the hand of One-who-Loves 
Is leading me. 


Yagata San 
(Blind Japanese Leper). 
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Church Schools 


O THE EDITOR: The article [L. C., 

April 10th] on proper schooling for our 
children by the Rev. Lewis Sasse, II, should 
have provoked much thought and indeed ac- 
tion, As I told him some time ago, 1t was 
fine, but it did not go far enough, or perhaps 
he was being diplomatic or gentlemanly—I 
am told that certain Church people do not 
even consider the article to have been 
Christian. ae 

Be that as it may, certainly any thinking 
person does not blame nor condemn the 
Friends, nor their system for one of their 
schools. The fault lies entirely with our 
Church and our people, and we should learn 
several lessons from this and like expe- 
riences. In the first place, no one who sends 
a child to a Roman Catholic school expects 
that they should be exempt from attending 
Mass and various Offices regularly, so why 
shouldn’t the Quakers require the same, and 
by the same token why do not our schools re- 
quire the same? If our Holy Faith is worth 
anything, we should use every opportunity 
to submit others to its saving graces, if not 
we should not bother ourselves with it. I 
know of one school which has no connection 
with the Church officially, but because the 
headmaster and proprietor happens to be a 
practising Anglo-Catholic there is more re- 
ligion taught and practiced in it than in 
many of our own Church schools, such as 
one where no services are held, for they 
might be offensive to Jews and “Catholics.” 
All about in our Church educational insti- 
tutions we see not only compulsory chapel 
being eliminated, but no services being of- 
fered to encourage the so-called “self-devel- 
oped religion’ which we are promised will 
arise. This is not a tirade on compulsory 
chapel, but I do not hear of these schools’ 
eliminating compulsory physical care, the 
regular toilet making daily, etc., just because 
some of us, as well as many present students, 
used to like to go without a shave for a 
period. Neatness and physical care and 
proper hygiene are still required in our 
secondary schools at least. 

Finally, where are our Church schools 
headed? In the past few years, some have 
not only been abandoned, but others, to a 
degree at least, are abandoning the Church. 
It used to be a matter of course that the 
headmaster or president of a Church educa- 
tional institution was a priest, but the vast 
majority of recent appointments to such posi- 
tions have not been from the priesthood. The 
only conclusion that can be drawn is that 
the boards of these schools either are def- 
initely opposed to a clerical administration, 
or else on looking about have decided that 
in the ranks of the clergy there are none 
qualified to do the job, either of which is 
a terrible indictment of the Church and her 
orders. Something should be done! 

When in seminary, I had a_ burning 
desire specially to train for work in a 
Church school, as chaplain and adminis- 
trator, and to this end I tried to specialize 
in spite of the meager opportunities offered, 
I had certain qualifications, background, and 
experience, which made me egotistical enough 
to think I had a call for such work, and I 
was encouraged in this by certain recognized 
authorities, but apparently we were all 
wrong, or maybe Bishop Mitchell is right— 
I doubt it. No opportunities ever presented 


themselves, in spite of the fact that for 
three or four years I made my desire known 
to every Church school authority. Already I 
am too deeply steeped in parochial procedure 
to be worth what I may have been then, but 
I use this to illustrate. There were others 
then who had like ambitions and desires. 
There must be some today, but is Holy 
Church going to continue to ignore these 
incentives in prospective priests, and at the 
same time to allow the education of her 
choicest children more and more to slip 
from the hands of those who by their ordi- 
nation vows are most vitally interested in 
such ? 

Either the clergy are far below standard 
or our system is entirely wrong; and I be- 
lteverit, 1s) the: latter: 

(Revy.) JoHN Quincy MarTIN. 

Philadelphia. 

——_e—_——_ 


Communion and the Hammond 


O THE EDITOR: I wish to make two 

comments on matters of current interest, 
just now under discussion in your columns. 

Justin Martyr in his Apology for the 
Christian Religion, addressed to the Roman 
Emperor, gives us the first account of the 
Eucharist as the normal public worship of 
the Church. In this account he tells the Em- 
peror that the sacred species of the Bread is 
reserved and carried to the absent and the 
sick, From other sources we learn that in 
very early days the faithful were permitted 
to take the consecrated Bread to their homes, 
so that they might communicate themselves 
when unable to come to the public worship: 
this especially in the times of persecution. 
Surely it was the belief of the infant Church 
that those who so communicated made a valid 
Communion. At the bottom of the wide re- 
jection of the Real Presence that led to the 
rise of Protestantism and the disruption of 
the Church undoubtedly lay a _ revulsion 
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against the materialistic and anthropomorphic 
idea of a drop of blood and a bit of flesh 
that was widely held in medieval times. 
“Body and Blood” seems to be like many 
expressions we use both in religion and daily 
life as symbols to express an idea too large 
to be spoken of in entire accuracy. We say 
“The sun is setting,’ knowing that it does 
nothing of the kind. The real fact is too large 
for accurate expression, and would make our 
common speech too clumsy. Does not the term 
“Body and Blood” mean more than appears 
on the surface? Surely it means that Jesus is 
present as God and Man, whole and entire, 
really, in the mode in which He exists in the 
spiritual world. Does not the idea of a valid 
Communion’s resting on receiving both the 
Bread and the Wine tend to divide the Indi- 
visible, and lead to confused materialistic 
ideas of the Real Presence? ... 

My curate writes me from England that 
he was present in Canterbury Cathedral, at 
the “Canterbury pilgrimage” when there was 
an orchestra, a large congregation, and much 
hymn singing, and the Archbishop preached. 
He says he was astonished to learn that the 
singing was accompanied by a “Hammond 
organ.” He said he was quite unaware of 
this until told. An official told him that it was 
used on those occasions when there was a 
large congregation in the nave, as it could 
be attached to “loud speakers” all over 
the immense space, and was more effective 
than the pipe organ in the choir. Fr. Elwell 
is an accomplished organist, and is the reg- 
ular organist at a “funeral home” where there 
is a Hammond, and has not been very friendly 
to the instrument. But of course he knows 
both the pipe organ and the Hammond well. 
(Rey.) A. PARKER CurRTISS. 
Wis. 


—— 


The Red Menace 


O THE EDITOR: In reference to the 

letter on The CLID and the Red Menace 
by one Mrs. Catherine Hamilton [L. C., 
June 19th] and the comments upon it by the 
Rey. Harry H. Jones and the Rey. Edward 
G. Maxted [L. C., July 3d], let me say that 
the Rev. W. B. Spofford read the letter 
before his departure for Europe, but chose 
not to deal with it, inasmuch as its weakness 
and anachronism were patent. It is regret- 
able that people like Mrs. Hamilton, who cer- 
tainly have the best of intentions “for God 
and country,” are so pitifully unable to com- 
prehend the nature of the problems with 
which they attempt to cope. That is all that 
can be said about it, since Mrs. Hamilton’s 
discussion is purely subjective. Fr. Jones’ 
and Fr. Maxted’s letters handle the matter 
very adequately. Epwarp J. Monr, 

Office Secretary, CLID. 


Sheboygan, 


New York. 
——e———_ 


The Church’s Man Power 


ak THE EDITOR: May I ask the priv- 
ilege of saying through your column 
for correspondents that I am grateful te 
those who have written me regarding my 
recent letter [L. C., June 12th], embodying 
five suggestions as to the problem of man- 
agement of the Church’s man power; and 
that I am replying to these letters as rapidly 
as possible? (Rey.) CLARENCE PARKER. 
Mason City, Ia. 
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EDITORIALS anp COMMENTS 


Marriage and Divorce 


EVER IN THE RECOLLECTION of this editor 
N has any official body in the Church so completely nega- 

tived the teaching of Christ and the practice of the 
Catholic Church for 2,000 years as the Commission on Mar- 
riage and Divorce, headed by Bishop Page. As reported in 
Our news columns, this Commission recommends adding to 
Canon 41, Of the Solemnization of Holy Matrimony, a new 
paragraph as follows: 


“VIII. Any person whose former marriage has been dis- 
solved for any cause by a civil court may after the expiration 
of one year from the granting of the divorce apply to the 
Bishop of his or her diocese for permission to marry another 
person; and nothing in this Canon shall deprive the Bishop of 
his ecclesiastical power to permit such remarriage, if, in equity 
and good conscience, he shall choose so to do. However, before 
such ~permission is granted by the Bishop, he shall take legal 
and, if necessary, other advices, including that of the clergy- 
man of the parish of which the applicant is a member. He 
shall also inquire into the character and personality of the 
parties to the previous and proposed marriage, and must 
determine whether the spiritual welfare of the parties thereto, 
and of society, will be served by the proposed marriage.” 

This proposed paragraph so completely negatives the rest 
of the canon that it makes the whole thing completely worth- 
less. The Church might just as well admit that it has no 
authoritative teaching on the subject of marriage and divorce 
and that the civil law is supreme in such cases, regardless of 
whether or not it harmonizes with the Christian religion. 
‘Whom the State hath put asunder, let not God regard as 
joined together.” 

If this amendment to Canon 41 were adopted it would 
ntroduce utter chaos into the practice of the Church in regard 
© remarrying divorced persons. “Liberal” bishops would 
loubtless take full advantage of the law to permit the mar- 
‘jage of virtually any divorced person regardless of the cause 
£ such divorce. Bishops loyal to the Catholic faith would 
‘ontinue to forbid remarriage. The poor communicant would 
hus be totally dependent upon the personal judgment of the 
yishop in whose diocese he happened to reside. He might even 
ind himself, in the eyes of the Church, married to one person 


in one diocese and to someone else in another. In short, the 
Church would have let him down completely. 

If the Commission on Marriage and Divorce really wants 
to be thoroughly “‘liberal,’’ we recommend that it cease to 
take half-way measures of any kind. Instead of adding an 
eighth section to nullify the preceding seven sections of Canon 
41, we suggest that it recommend the repeal of Canon 41 
and the substitution of a new canon as follows: 


“T, Communicants of this Church shall not ordinarily be 
permitted to have more than one husband or wife at the 
same time. 

“TI. Nothing in this Canon shall deprive the Bishop of his 
ecclesiastical power to permit more than one marriage at one 
time if in equity and good conscience he shall choose so to do. 
However, before such permission is granted by the Bishop 
he shall take legal and, if necessary, other advices, including 
that of the clergyman of the parish of which the applicant is 
a member. He shall also inquire into the character and person- 
ality of the parties to the existing and proposed additional 
marriages and must determine whether the spiritual welfare 
of the parties thereto and of society will be served by per- 
mitting polygamy in this case.” 

Seriously, though, we are shocked and distressed at the 
recommendation of the Commission on Marriage and Divorce. 
Some at least of the members who were present at the recent 
meeting of the Commission must respect the teaching of our 
Lord and the tradition of the Church. Certainly some of the 
absent members will want to make their voices heard in a 


minority report. 


E EARNESTLY HOPE that the Marriage Commis- 

sion will reconsider its action and not incorporate this 
proposal of laxity in its report to General Convention. If it 
does persist in its stand we hope that there will be a strong 
minority report upholding the Catholic belief in the indis- 
solubility of marriage. And we hope that General Convention 
will dismiss the Commission and appoint a new one that will 
approach the subject not simply on grounds of expediency but 
in the light of the teachings of Christ and the traditions of 
the Christian Church. 
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Prepare for Peace 


N TIME of peace prepare for war’ was the old form. 

The new form should be “In time of peace prepare for 
more peace.” If we are disciples of the Prince of Peace, we 
should prepare for peace by doing justice to all. For it is an 
injustice that is at the bottom of so much trouble and the 
beginning of contention. 

The former practice was always to be prepared for per- 
sonal war; so gentlemen carried swords and guns. They 
always wanted at hand the means to redress an injury or 
insult. But we have found out by experience that such prepara- 
tion only facilitated and precipitated private warfare. 

John Sharp Williams, one-time Senator from Mississippi, 
said once that in his country every man formerly carried a 
six-shooter, and it was universally believed that a man was 
more apt to avoid having any fighting to do if he had a six- 
shooter than if he did not have a six-shooter. After a while it 
was found out, however, that whenever there was a dispute, 
one would shoot quickly because the other might shoot quicker. 
This going prepared for war brought on war. 

If being prepared for war brings war, why is it not equally 
fair to assume that being prepared for peace will bring peace? 


ee 


Nazis Abroad 


HAT totalitarian dictatorship means in the control of 

citizens who go abroad to study or lecture is indicated 
in a recent decree of the ministry of education in Nazi Ger- 
many. This decree, dated December 24, 1936, has just been 
received in this country. A translation reads as follows: 


“Tt has frequently been observed of late that Germans 
and especially professors and students, when traveling abroad 
for cultural or scientific purposes, have failed to establish 
contact with their local national official representatives. Such 
contact is specially important in countries where Jewry occu- 
pies a predominant influence in cultural affairs, and where 
emigrants seek to press into the foreground in questions con- 
cerning German cultural life. In these countries it is partic- 
ularly necessary that German national guests, local or official, 
shall be informed of these local relationships by the official 
national representatives abroad. 

“T therefore order that all under control of my ministry 
who travel abroad for study, research, or lectures, or for con- 
gresses of similar purposes, shall on their arrival in a foreign 
country forthwith get into contact with the competent local 
representative of Germany, with the foreign organization of 
the Nazi party, and with the branch office of the German 
Academic Exchange Service, whenever possible. If this be 
not done a short report of the reasons must be furnished to me. 

“I take this opportunity to point out that previous decrees 
(of June 22, 1935, and March 28, 1936) concerning foreign 
journeys are still not always obeyed by all concerned. For 
example, news of a proposed journey abroad by persons under 
control of my office often reaches me first through the German 
Center for Congresses. This results in delay and the person 
involved not only risks refusal of the necessary foreign ex- 
change, but is also acting in defiance of my orders. I therefore 
hereby order all controlled by my office to obey in every detail 
the Decree on Foreign Travel, and lay before me, through 
the official channels, any applicatons for permission to travel 
abroad.” 


The practical purport of the foregoing decree is that 
Germans traveling abroad for study or conference must keep 
in close touch with Nazi party officials and must say only that 
which is pleasing to the Nazi government. An American 
Churchman in close touch with German affairs reports that in 
Germany he has been told by a former exchange student in 
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this country: “Of course, I promised only to say what was 
good about Germany while I was outside. Now, thank God. 
I can tell what I really think as a Christian.” A full repudia 
tion of Hitlerism followed; but the people who met that fine 
young man in this country were led to suppose that he was an 
enthusiastic supporter of Hitlerism. 

Thus Nazi propaganda reaches within the very walls o! 
our American colleges and universities despite their traditior 
of academic freedom. Moreover, it muzzles Germans attend. 
ing international congresses or conferences, since German 
delegates to these must represent the Nazi point of view o1 
remain at home. It is significant in the light of this decree that 
the German delegates to the Oxford Conference on Life ane 
Work are remaining at home. 


Relief in Pennsylvania 


OW TO provide and administer relief has become one 
of the major problems for legislators and administrators. 
Federal, state, and local authorities have perhaps spent more 
time in considering ways and means of solving this increasingly 
difficult situation than any others during the past few years. 
From Pennsylvania comes an answer that is worthy 0} 
country-wide attention and study. About 18 months ago the 
Governor of that commonwealth appointed a commission. 
headed by Dean Herbert F. Goodrich of the University of 
Pennsylvania law school, to survey and appraise the ther 
existing conditions, and to recommend needed changes. Like 
most of the older states, and many of the newer ones that had 
followed in their footsteps, Pennsylvania was handicapped by 
an antiquated system, and by the inertia of traditional prac- 
tices. Based as it was upon methods transplanted from Eng- 
land, the system could be traced back to the days of the 
founders, and was based upon the then sound theory that 
every locality should look after her own poor and needy. Thi: 
was all very well before the days of the factory system anc 
the introduction of modern methods of transportation ane 
intercommunication. It was, however, almost wholly inade 
quate for the present-day situation, complicated by a world. 
wide depression following a war which had imposed incal. 
culable loss. 

Dean Goodrich’s committee did a good job. It preparec 
a report recommending the abolition of the local poor boards 
Some counties (and mostly the smaller ones) had as many a 
30 such boards, each with the power to levy taxes. Even Phil 
adelphia, with a well-organized department of public welfare 
had six in one section of the city. In some respects this wa: 
the chief recommendation. A state department of assistance: 
was also recommended, with a cabinet secretary, to co 
ordinate not only all poor relief agencies, including mothers 
assistance, but blind relief, children’s aid, and old age assis 
tance; also a thoroughgoing merit system. There were mam 
other valuable changes urged as well as the elimination o 
old and unnecessary machinery. 

About 85% of the recommendations were enacted into lav 
by the legislature, under the urge of Governor Earle, a Church 
man. The merit system proposals, however, were badly emas 
culated and as enacted were made of little or no value. Drasti 
political methods were resorted to, but on Jeremy Bentham’ 
utilitarian theory these were perhaps. justified in view of th 
urgency of the need. 

As in the enactment of all similar legislation, the groun 
was prepared by voluntary organizations working over a lon: 
period of time. In the forefront was the Public Charitie 
Association, of which the late Dr. Charles H. Frazier (son o 
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he late well-known Churchman, W. W. Frazier), was for 
years the president and George R. Bedinger, also a devoted 
Shurchman, was executive director. The various diocesan 
social service departments did their share, as did the central 
committee of the five dioceses. We mention these facts to 
emphasize once again the contribution that Churchmen are 
making to progressive legislation. 


= 


Profit and Loss 


By the Rev. Edwin V. Griswold 
Rector, St. Elizabeth’s Church, Chicago 


HE REGRET has been expressed that Bishop Boyd 

Vincent delayed so long the publication of his Recol- 

lections,* which, while replete with interesting and 
valuable historical data about the Church in Southern Ohio, 
is admittedly incomplete and abbreviated on account of natural 
causes. The Bishop was consecrated January 25, 1889; he 
died January 14, 1935. Like all great Bishops, his stupendous 
store of knowledge and experience was a source of inspiration 
to those who knew him. 

There is a brief paragraph in his Recollections, p. 174, 
multum in parvo, referring to an extinct mission at Wester- 
ville, O., which is deserving of greater elaboration as an 
example of what a little missionary work will accomplish, as 
an encouragement to those whose efforts to witness for Christ 
and His Church in unlikely places seem to be so useless, and 
incidentally as an object lesson to those whose ardor for mis- 
sions has a tendency to cool. 

The story, as told by those who had personal knowledge 
of the facts, may not be unique, but it is thrilling, well-nigh 
marvelous. The scene is a town of probably a thousand in- 
habitants, overwhelmingly United Brethren, the seat of Otter- 
bein College, a United Brethren institution. he time covers 
only two years—1893 and 1894. The Church is represented 
by one family—loyal, devoted, and enthusiastic Churchmen. 
There is narrow sectarianism and actual opposition to the 
starting of a mission of the Episcopal Church in the community. 

Nevertheless an assembly room on the second floor, over a 
grocery in an ancient frame building, accessible by a narrow 
stairs from a side street, was rented for Sunday afternoons. A 
rude table was converted into an Altar, and an organ donated 
by the family, one member of which acted as lay reader and 
conducted the service and school, except on one Sunday a 
month, when he exchanged places with a priest who came by 
horse and buggy six or eight miles over almost impossible 
country roads. 

A Bible class was organized, which a student at the 
college was induced to lead, an experience which resulted in 
his being won over to episcopacy when the subject of Church 
history was taken up. 

The mission, which was canonically connected with St. 
John’s Church, Worthington, O., said to be the oldest parish 
west of the Alleghanies, carried on this way for only two 
years, when it passed out of existence. But during those two 
years it was the means by which six men, all college students, 
entered the sacred ministry of the Church. Four of these were 
“conversions” to episcopacy. One was a Persian who later 
returned as a missionary to his native country. The son of 
one of the others also was ordained and went to Japan as a 
missionary. Another is the Dean of one of our theological sem- 
inaries, member of the standing committee, and examining 
chaplain of his diocese. Another is one of our western mission- 


*Morehouse Publishing Co., 1934, $2.00. 
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ary bishops. Such of the others who have not passed on are 
reported to be doing excellent missionary work for the Church. 

Here was a missionary effort, apparently hopeless, which 
in a brief period rose, struggled, blossomed, and died, worthy 
of permanent record. As Bishop Vincent says, ‘The profit was 
worth the loss.” 


EVERYDAY RELIGION 


HE IMPORTANCE of foundations need not be 

emphasized. Every construction engineer, architect, and 

builder knows the all-important necessity of sound foun- 
dations and undergirding for the structure his skill and 
craftsmanship are erecting. And every parent, clergyman, and 
teacher is aware of the vital need to get a child’s life rooted 
in those principles of conduct, morality, and religion upon 
which the later mature life will rise. 

When we ask what are the foundations of religion we are 
dealing with a question of peculiar interest right now, for 
there are many contemporaries of ours who think that religion 
is on the decline and may even suffer shortly a catastrophic 
eclipse. 

We do not believe for one minute that religion will perish. 
Nor do we believe it will suffer any permanent decline or 
diminution of influence. We do not, because it seems clear to 
us that religion is a house that is built on a rock and has 
foundations that are strongly rooted indeed. 

Man, so far as we are able to ascertain, by historical and 
scientific means, in all times and places has been religious. 
Religion in some form or other, according to all available 
evidence, is everywhere present in human life. It seems to be 
as universal as speech itself. 

This fact is a primary foundation of religion. A second is 
man’s awareness of the holy and of the divine. There are few, 
if any, normal men and women who have not at some time in 
their lives felt themselves in the presence of the sacred, and 
who have not like Moses (Exodus 3) taken their shoes from 
off their feet because the ground whereon they stood was holy 
ground, 

A third reason why religion will ever last is the sense of 
the sacred all men experience. That certain things, life, for 
example, are sacred, supremely worth while, and even valuable 
above life itself, is one of the keystones in the arch of religion. 

A fourth foundation of religion is the tendency of power in 
the world, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness. There 
is a fate which overtakes evil-doing and evil people and which 
is ultimately irresistible. ‘This conviction is integral in the Old 
Testament. Its classic formulation comes down to us in the 


Book of Proverbs: 


“In the way of righteousness is life, and in the pathways 
thereof is no death; as righteousness tendeth to life, so he that 
pursueth evil, pursueth it to his own death.” 

One has only to consider the greatest minds of our race, 
its foremost artists, its prophets and lawgivers, to realize how 
overwhelming is the testimony of the wise and great of the 
earth to a universal law of righteousness and to its unyielding 
decrees and invariable exactions. 

The person of the Living Christ is the final reason why 
religion will never die. We know not what the future holds 
in store for us, but certain are we that the worship of Jesus 
in succeeding generations will ever renew itself. 


Missions In Our Own Land 


A Godly, Practical, Patriotic Work 
By the Rt.-Rev. Winfred H. Ziegler, D. D., S-T. D: 


Bishop of Wyoming 


, SHE AVERAGE EPISCOPALIAN loves his parish 
church, takes pride in its progress, appearance, and 
effectiveness; is jealous of its reputation; and secretly 

rejoices when one of his friends remarks upon the culture, 

social position, and tone of its membership. He is critical of 
the “class” of the church school children with whom his own 
are associated at 9:45 each Sunday morning. 

Well, Mr. or Mrs. Average Episcopalian, suppose the Sun- 
day congregation at your church included a proportionate 
representation of all the elements making up our nation’s 
population! In the pews of your church at a service attended 
by 300, there would be five Jews; one Chinese, Jap, or Fil- 
ipino; 30 Negroes, 130 foreign-born or sons and daughters of 
foreign-born with an Italo-Latin, Balkan Orthodox, German, 
Scandinavian, or other European Catholic or Lutheran back- 
ground; 100 farmers; three mountaineers; one Indian, and 30 
ordinary nice people, like yourselves, sprung from Anglican 
roots.* 

Now if you have no prejudice against Jews, Japs, or 
Negroes; if the foreign-born would move out of their tene- 
ments, be Americanized, speak good English, and eliminate 
garlic from their menus; if all farmers and mountaineers were 
less suspicious and the Indians were picturesque, industrious, 
enterprising, and clean; why then you wouldn’t have any 
puzzling problem to meet. 

But the difficulty facing us is serious. Jews, Japs, and 
foreign-born are for most people “hard to take.” Ten of 

every 30 Negroes, having been victims of an unfair distribution 
of educational advantages, are illiterate, and by many people 
are held in contempt. Half the foreign-born read their own 
newspapers and remain in little ghettos or racial group tene- 
ments. The countryside has almost completely lost whatever 
solidarity and social responsibility it once had, and mountain 
and rural people, because of isolation, are likely to have dis- 
torted ethical and religious,ideas. Mountaineers came of good 
stock but groups living in the isolation of mountain valleys 
have easily and naturally become victims of inbreeding and 
deterioration. Ignorance and poverty have made them tolerant 
to the ghastly inhumanity of child labor in mills strategically 
located where such cheap labor is available. Their little boys 
and girls are stunted in body, mind, and spirit and it is only 
very recently that missionaries of the Church have brought the 
facts out of the shades of Southern Appalachia and the federal 
government has attempted a rescue. 

You nice people in your fine parish church have seldom 
thought of these things, but the nation and the Church have 
all these great problems to face. Your parish is barely touching 
perhaps one major problem. It may be a great state hospital 
for the insane; or it may be a slum district a block distant 
from your finest boulevard; or, if your parish is in one of the 
greater cities, the encroaching Negro invasion along the Gold 
Coast of a past generation. But in such problems your parish 
has the assistance of city missions, or the Colored mission 


*I believe that for this illustration I am indebted to the Rev. F. E. Webster 
que tme rector of Christ Church, Waltham, Mass., now of “Old North % 
oston. : 


across the city is the lap into which you blithely throw th 
responsibility. : 

To meet the great and pressing responsibility of ou 
Church in the matter of the Indians, existing missions lon 
ago established in Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Wyc 
ming, New Mexico, and Arizona must continue to be sup 
ported. The Church took the initiative in behalf of the Indians 
The government first saw the Indian only as an enemy to b 
removed. But the missionary, eager, self-sacrificing, all to 
feebly supported by the Church very far at his back, starte 
the transformation which has brought a vanishing race out 0 
helpless misery to the point where government sees in the peopl 
character values to be respected and potentialities to be devel 
oped. Missionary and government forces are beginning to co 
operate and each has come to recognize that for the welfar 
of the Indian the resources of both are essential. 

The Indian, to many, has been a despised alien even thougl 
living in the land of his fathers. He has been despoiled of mos 
of his father’s lands but great advance has now to be recordec 
for it can easily be demonstrated that the missionary work don 
in the past brought a feared, hated, hunted, and dying rac 
through a period involving a complete and radical change ir 
economy and diet to a point where government schools mus 
supplement mission schools, and where government farmer 
may train the grandsons of savages to be self-supporting, ambi 
tious, and home-loving farmers. “Our Father’s House” a 
Ethete, Wyo., recently was the scene to gladden any Church 
man’s eyes. Nearly 300 Arapahoes of all ages from 9 to 9 
and more devoutly made their communions. Nearly 100 eager 
eyed girls and boys received promotion certificates. Three hun 
dred and fifty, around a council fire, watched and listened a 
Chief Yellow Calf spoke (through interpreter Josiah Oldman’ 
with great eloquence and gave the Bishop a new name, “‘Onarg: 
Thearku,” in English “Standing Rock,” and crowned his heat 
with a great war bonnet of eagle feathers, glorious with bead 
work. All, and a thousand others working the irrigation proj 
ect, the roads, and in the surrounding farms and range lana 
are devout Christian people and loyal citizens of our land 


OOD ROADS may have made the “‘old West” the play 

ground for tourists and dude-ranchers, but the “dee 
West” is perhaps a better term, more expressive of our oppor 
tunity. Off as well as on the good roads is a gigantic, almos 
boundless area of reponsibility. Missionaries, ordained anc 
lay, women and men, are so commending our Holy Religior 
as to bring the present generation of town and country folk 
mountain and plains people, back to the Church of their grand 
parents even though the Church, by its halting progress, ha 
been partly to blame for the indifferent attitude toward thing 
spiritual of their fathers. 

The Church expresses herself not only through her diocese 
supported missions but to the Colored folk nationally in th 
American Church Institute schools, colleges, and theologica 
seminaries. She has her Oriental missions along the Pacifi 
coast and in western Nebraska. She has missions to Mexican 

(Continued on page 42) 


Neutrality 
By Charles P. Taft 


OR TWO YEARS at least, we Americans have been 

deeply disturbed by word constantly reiterated that a 

major war is not only a possibility but a certainty, in 
Surope or in Asia, within one year or two years or ten years. 
We are beginning to hear more encouraging words now which 
ire perhaps more accurate. But the war scare has been good 
‘Or us, because it has made us think about war as a continuing 
actor in world affairs and about our relationship to it. 

Is there anything that we can do to prevent it? Certainly 
he deepest motive of those nations which we are likely to 
lame for the possibility of war, is a sense of injustice. I do 
lot care to argue about whether it is justified or not. The fact 
s that it is there. It grows out of some factors which seem 
‘0 affect prestige and honor. It grows out of other factors 
which are in many cases economic. The best thing for us to 
lo is to recognize and understand these factors and to make 
very effort to eliminate them, at least the economic ones. The 
eciprocal trade agreements are a beginning. Conferences look- 
ng to economic cooperation and a better access to raw materials 
or those deprived of them are highly desirable. The Inter- 
iational Labor Organization and the League are the effective 
wencies to accomplish these ends. 

Nevertheless, war may break out. The League covenant 
yrovided for military sanctions to prevent it. Our participation 
n those is today inconceivable. The covenant also provides for 
‘conomic sanctions. Our policy in the Italian-Ethiopian affair 
mounted to a partial cooperation in economic sanctions of 
he League, although it was nominally a neutrality policy. 

Furthermore it seems to me that the advocates of collective 
ecurity through sanctions need to give some thorough consid- 
‘ration to the view now advanced by such stout friends of 
he League as Lord Lothian and Madariaga that essentially 
anctions against sovereign powers cannot work. And that 
riew is not new, for it was vigorously supported by such an 
ident centralizer as Hamilton in the constitutional conven- 
ion of 1787, and with equal vigor by Madison and Ellsworth. 
[he Virginia and New Jersey plans both contained provisions 
iving Congress power to call forth the forces of the Union 
iainst any member of the Union failing to fulfil its duty under 
he articles thereof. But as Hamilton wrote in the Federalist : 


“Even in those Confederacies composed of members small- 
r than many of our counties, the principle of legislation for 
overeign states, supported by military coercion, has never been 
ound effectual... . In most instances attempts to coerce the re- 
ractory and disobedient [states] have been the signals of 
loody war, in which one half of the Confederacy has dis- 
layed its banners against the other half:” 

Madison joined in: 

“A union of states containing such an ingredient provides 
or its own destruction. The use of force against a state 
vould look more like a declaration of war than an infliction 
f punishment and would probably be considered by the party 
ttacked as a dissolution of all previous compacts by which it 
aight be bound.” 

Said Ellsworth: 

“No coercion is applicable to such bodies, but that of an 
rmed force. I am for that coercion which acts only on delin- 
uent individuals.” 

Phat is all the Constitution did and does, and even there as 
‘lisworth added, “If these states want to fight no frame of 


overnment can possibly stop it.” 
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CHARLES P. TAFT 


One of the most noted laymen of the Church is this Cincinnati attorney, 
whose interest in affairs of statesmenship transcends party lines so that he 
was both a close adviser to the Republican candidate in the last presidential 
campaign and a member of a three-man commission appointed by President 
Roosevelt recently to attempt mediation in the steel strike. He was also a 
leader in the campaign to clean up Cincinnati politics and adopt the city- 
manager system, which has been such a notable success there. Head of 
Southern Ohio’s General Convention committee, he has long shown an active 
interest in Church affairs, 


Are economic sanctions different? Perhaps to some degree, 
but the Ethiopian affair surely demonstrated that against a 
great power the threat of economic sanctions is the threat of 
war. Nations will not go to war “to undertake the general 
redress of wrongs,” as Gladstone put it. They will fight only 
for what they conceive, rightly or wrongly, as intolerable 
injustice, or their own continued existence. So economic sanc- 
tions too are likely to fail as preventives of war. 

Fundamentally sanctions are negative. We as a nation can 
bring our tremendous power and influence to bear in positive 
and constructive fashion, to reduce injustice and eliminate 
those frictions which may produce in the end a general war. 
If the League will eliminate the idea of sanctions, that is, in 
plain words, of coercion upon sovereign states, we ought to 
join it. We as a nation are determined not to become involved 
politically in quarrels of Europe or Asia, but in all matters 
of major injustice which may produce general war and involve 
us, we can certainly use our full economic power to induce 
those concerned to sit down and discuss reasonable readjust- 
ment. That should be a keystone of our foreign policy 


ANY sincere advocates of peace, having become con- 
vinced that sanctions do not work, are listening with 
instinctive approval to the promoters of national self-sufficiency 
for the United States. These same people are in an uncom- 
fortable position, for they find themselves called isolationists, 
and they find also that they have gone far beyond Senator 
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Borah and the irreconcilables of 1920. They also find that 
they are on the opposite side from the leaders of the movement 
for restoration of international trade and the reduction of 
trafic barriers, Mr. Hull and Mr. Sayre. The trouble with 
this peace group is that it is up against the facts of life and 
won’t look at them. Idealists must be realists, or ideals become 
illusions, says Madariaga. If there is one thing sure, it is that 
we cannot by any policy avoid disastrous consequences to our- 
selves if a general war breaks out, even if we remain neutral. 
Our protective measures can only limit the degree of our dis- 
aster and our policies can be directed only toward securing a 
peace that shall endure after the holocaust. 

The doctrine of this group, now rather generally accepted 
by the public, is that war trade got us into the last war, trade 
developed under pressure upon President Wilson and Secretary 
Lansing by business profiteers and international bankers. This 
theory of dialectic materialism is simple and easy. Like devil- 
chasing, it relieves us individually of all responsibility. It is 
not supported by the facts. Business profiteers and interna- 
tional bankers had no more influence with President Wilson 
than with President Roosevelt. What forced war trade and 
war loans upon us was men and women out of work, and 
farmers without a market. Exactly the same political forces 
will go to work again when a general war disrupts our normal 
economy. That is why we have to look ahead and plan now to 
meet that condition when it arises. 


E HAVE DECIDED that we will not permit the de- 

velopment of a war munitions industry. That will not 
disrupt our industrial life because we have no munitions indus- 
try now except perhaps in the aircraft field. That embargo 
on arms to both belligerents, however, is not a neutral policy. 
It favored Ethiopia, who did not need our munitions, and it 
would have favored Japan in the Manchurian affair, for Japan 
was well supplied. It may force nations to increase their own 
munitions plants. Nevertheless it is a policy based on more 
than emotion. It will help to keep us out of war. Surely 
Germany was more ready to risk forcing us to war in 1917 
because for two and a half years our shells had been blowing 
up its soldiers. 

We have also decided not to permit war loans. That is 
not as important as it sounds, for the Johnson Act already 
forbids loans to our defaulting debtors, and Germany’s credit 
is not so good either. But we should settle the debts. The 
policy would in that case be no more neutral than the muni- 
tions policy. Nevertheless, I believe that both will tend to 
shorten the war. I am for them. 

What about other war trade? We used to distinguish be- 
tween conditional contraband (copper and war materials) and 
free goods (food, clothing, etc.). Paxson, the most recent 
historian writing about the war period, says: 


“As they [the Central Powers] tightened their internal 
administration to ward off defeat, and took all of their re- 
sources under national control to conserve and ration them, 
the old distinction between combatant and non-combatant 
lost its meaning. The whole national life was directed to war, 
leaving no non-combatant population. The free trade of a 
neutral with a belligerent in goods not having to do with war 


et significance once war became the whole objective of the 
tate.” 


But Mr. Paxson has not sufficiently studied the past, and is 
over impressed by British answers to American protests in 
1915 to 1916. This was no new argument. In 1793 in answer 
to a vigorous protest by the United States, on the same issue 
the British wrote: 
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“The disastrous results from the unusual mode of wat 
employed by the enemy himself, in having armed almost the 
whole laboring class of the French nation, for the purpose of 
commencing and supporting hostilities against all the govern- 
ments of Europe; ...a trade, which is now in a great measure 
entirely carried on by the actually ruling party of France 
itself . . . is therefore no longer to be regarded as a mercantile 
speculation of individuals.” 


We cannot complain if real war materials are stopped by 
the belligerent controlling the seas, but the pressure upon out 
government to put people to work and keep up farm purchas- 
ing power will probably force us to attempt trade in other 
goods and commodities. Such was certainly the experience of 
President Jefferson, Madison, and Wilson. Besides that, in 
the absence of an actual blockade, and perhaps even then, we 
should insist on sending food to non-combatants, under prope 
restrictions of course. 

Does that mean certain involvement in war? Such is the 
frequent assertion today. The facts of our past history do not 
support that view. The war vote in 1812 did not come from 
the trading states along the seacoast. They voted no, but the 
frontier put us into it. 

So far as the attitude of the belligerents goes, in 1810, after 
we gave up the embargo, we announced that if within a year 
either England or France withdrew its restrictions, and it 
within three months thereafter the other had not also with- 
drawn them, non-intercourse would be declared against the 
offender. As a result of this, non-intercourse was declared 
against Great Britain in 1811 and in 1812 Great Britain with- 
drew the orders-in-council. It came unfortunately just after 
we had declared war, but if there had been an Atlantic cable 
there probably would have been no war. 

The lesson of that war was that Britain feared non-inter- 
course. The lesson was not learned by us in 1914, for the fear 
of the British was equally great, but no one except Bryan gave 
serious consideration to non-intercourse as a weapon in our 
disputes with the mistress of the seas. In February, 1915, the 
first food ship bound for Germany was seized in Falmouth. 
We protested but finally permitted British purchase of the 
cargo as a compromise. There can be little doubt that a real 
determination to use our economic power to force permission 
for goods to go to Germany, at least for non-combatants, would 
have had results. And there can be no doubt either that i: 
food had been going to Germany for non-combatants, there 
would perhaps have never been a renewal of unrestricted 
submarine warfare. Germany was willing to take the chanes 
of war for three reasons, the munitions we were furnishing 
the Allies, the absence of any shipments of anything to her. 
even food, and her underestimate of our sea power against 
submarines and our military value to the Allies in France. 
The Central Powers will not again underestimate our military 
and naval strength, and we can eliminate the other two reasons 
So I conclude that if we are willing to use our economic powe1 
impartially, trade will not necessarily get us into war. 

But, you will say, I am disregarding the emotions of out 
people, especially under the influence of war-time propaganda 
As Raymond Buell puts it: 


“Should Paris and London be destroyed by bombing plane: 
and poison gas, and the civilization of European democracies 
be threatened by totalitarian states, would it be possible te 
‘quarantine’ American opinion so that it will remain com. 
pletely ‘neutral’ ?” 


That is a fair question. No, I do not believe that Americar 
opinion will remain completely neutral, but I do believe ther 
are other emotional considerations, or shall I say principle 
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with an emotional content, which can control the situation. 

If our people come to believe, as I am inclined to believe 
myself, that even if democracy abroad is threatened by dic- 
tatorship, it can survive in the long run, and return to the 
totalitarian states, only by virtue of its own worth and power 
within each state, they will not go to war, because our interven- 
tion cannot assist the situation. Another and even more potent 
emotional balance to the friendliness for other democracies and 
the hate of dictatorship is the not very noble desire to stay out 
ourselves, no matter what the issues. But both these attitudes 
are strengthened by the course of events of the last 20 years 
which have pretty well demonstrated that our intervention in 
a war abroad, even one to end wars and militarism, produces 
nothing but a victors’ peace, which in spite of any efforts of 
ours contains always the seeds of a new war. 

Does this view abandon all our relationship to the world 
community, all our obligations under the Pact of Paris re- 
nouncing war? I have already indicated my belief that an 
attempt to punish any important aggressor does not work. 
Nevertheless, I should not like to see the United States de- 
stroying a world effort to prevent war, if we believe the course 
just. Therefore I would favor the submission to Congress of 
a proposal to join economic sanctions approved against an 
aggressor by a majority of the signers of the pact. 

Where does the Neutrality Act recently passed and signed 
fit into this picture? It has added a prohibition of the arming 
of American merchant vessels. It has also in its most important 
provision added a power in the President to specify that any 
article may be forbidden shipment to belligerents on American 
vessels and on any vessels unless the title to the goods has been 
transferred from any American person or corporation. The 
President is not likely to apply this to anything but conditional 
contraband, that is, supplies that directly contribute to war. 
That means cash and carry for such supplies. 

Now, this is not a neutral policy, for it obviously favors 
the nations that control the seas, Britain, France, and Japan. 
But since they control the seas, they control the shipment of 
goods anyway; and since Britain and France have most of the 
foreign investment in the United States, those two have an 
advantage anyway because hardly anyone else can pay cash, 
and no one is permitted to borrow. 

There are only two alternatives. We can embargo all 
goods entirely. That involves large unemployment, which we 
can meet only by a large measure of government management 
of business, practically on a war basis. I cannot see any purpose 
to be served by such an embargo; in particular I do not believe 
that it would reduce the likelihood of our getting into the war. 

The other alternative is to use our economic power to force 
trade in all goods with the land powers. I don’t believe it can 
be done except by going to war ourselves. 

So I do not object to the cash and carry plan, because it 
does reduce the possibility of “incidents,” ‘especially the loss 
of American lives. 


aaa ME sum up in conclusion the policy I advocate for 
the United States: . 

(1) We should determine to use impartially our full eco- 
nomic power in reciprocal trade agreements, through the 
League of Nations, and in international conferences to secure 
the readjustment of those situations which threaten to pro- 
duce a general war that may involve us. 

(2) We should determine not to prolong the hell of war 
or contribute to it, by selling munitions or lending our credit 


to belligerents. | 
(Continued on page 44) 
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CHURCH MUSIC 


Rev. John W. Norris, Editor 
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HAT IS the place of instrumental music in the 
services of the Church? This question has been raised 
by a young priest whose organist has suggested that 
a violin solo be used in the place of the anthem or hymn cus- 
tomarily sung during the offertory. This priest asks: “Is there 
any objection to what my organist proposes, and if so, what 2?” 

There is no objection to the use of musical instruments, 
other than the organ, in the services of the Church provided 
that they be employed to accompany the choir or congregation. 
There is, however, serious objection to the use of any instru- 
ment, including the organ, if it be employed to give enter- 
tainment rather than to direct the minds and hearts of the 
worshipers toward God. Canon Douglas, in his new book on 
the subject of Church music, points out clearly that our 
services in the past have developed manward rather than God- 
ward. If the violin solo be used to please the worshipers, rather 
than to fix their minds upon God, then it should be prohibited. 

It seems to me that a violin solo at the offertory would 
savor more of concert room music than of Church music. Such 
music can be very beautiful, but is it devotional? Would the 
minds of the congregation be drawn toward God, or would 
they be drawn toward the violinist? The advantage of the 
hymn or the anthem is that the text, being supplemented by 
musical beauty, is enhanced and the combining of music and 
words draws attention to God rather than to the singers. If 
the service has been carefully constructed the anthem will. 
enhance the teaching of the day as it is found in lessons or 
in the sermon. 

What has been said about the violin is also applicable to 
the organ if it is employed as a solo instrument. Its purpose in 
a church is to accompany the congregation and the choir. The 
one who plays it should be competent to handle the instrument 
but need not be a virtuoso. If the organist employs the volun- 
tary, offertory, or postlude as an occasion to display his skill 
as a performer he can frequently and effectively destroy the 
value of the entire service. he voluntary, if one is used, should 
be of such a nature as to prepare the congregation for the serv- 
ice which is to follow. If a voluntary is used, which is seldom 
when a choir is available, it should be simple and preferably 
in the nature of a chorale. The postlude again should be of 
such a character that it will impress upon the minds of the 
people the words which they have heard and sung during the 
service. It frequently may be more brilliant and call more upon 
the resourcefulness of the organist. It need not always be 
noisy, nor should it be designed to cover up the clatter made 
by the congregation leaving the church. 

The chorale prelude or the hymn-tune voluntary is a splen- 
did form for the organist to employ in the services of the 
Church. There are many fine chorale preludes from the pen 
of the great Johann Sebastian Bach. Modern composers also 
are turning to this form and producing some fine results, basing 
their works upon the familiar hymns of the Hymnal. While 
many of the Bach works are difficult, there are many of the 
modern compositions which are of but moderate difficulty. 
There is a fine index of such works, classified according to 
degrees of difficulty, compiled by Henry Coleman. The book 
was published by Oxford Press in 1930. The organist who is 
anxious to contribute to the worship of the Church would do 
well to consult this work. 
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The Church and the World Situation 
A Radio Address 


By the Hon. Francis B. Sayre 


Assistant Secretary of State 


E ARE PRIVILEGED to be living through one of 

the greatest crises of our civilization. Old institutions, 

old beliefs, old ideals are going fast. In this revolution 
of thought and of life new conceptions, new beliets, new faiths 
are competing relentlessly with the older beliefs which we 
thought were fundamental. The future is literally in our 
making. 

It is a time of disillusionment, of loss of faith, of bitter 
pessimism. We have become a very practical age, and we 
believe in the things we can see and handle. We have built 
our modern civilization on materialism because of our quest 
for bedrock realities. We crave strength and power. 

The quest for results that are practical in contrast to the 
cloud-built theories of earlier days seems to me altogether 
sound. 

But doubt creeps in when we examine the record. Is our 
materialistic philosophy in truth producing results that are 
practical and that are satisfactory? If we have eyes to see 
and dare be honest with ourselves the results are far from 
reassuring. We see growing concentration of wealth and of 
poverty—staggering riches side by side with abject, degrading 
poverty. We see increasing crime. Millions of human beings 
are wandering the streets of our great industrial cities, hungry 
and unable, through no fault of their own, to find work. The 
demoralization that comes from idleness and public relief is 
eating into youth. We see profound social unrest increasing to 
formidable proportions, not in one, but in most of the great 
countries of the world. In the midst of abundance the world 
is multiplying poverty. ... We are building up armaments to 
a point never before touched in history. 

Materialism is not yielding practical results. Stark failure 
all along the line! 

Judged by its fruits the materialistic philosophy of our 
present civilization is proving impractical—has notably failed 
in giving to us the basic essentials of life. We are beset with 
problems, social, economic, political, that seem well-nigh in- 
solublé. The current ideas and beliefs which are shaping and 
directing the course of our civilization seem to be leading us 
into, ever-deepening problems, more insoluble issues, more ter- 
tible crises, Social scientists, economists, statesmen, have grap- 
pled with these problems—but the solution has not come. 

There is only one way that I can see to find a really 
effective solution of these increasing problems. Our own fail- 
ures are manifest. If we would build a civilization that will 
be enduring, that will yield results that are really practical 
in creating the fundamental values which humanity must 
have, we must turn for the knowledge that we need to some 
leader who by results achieved has proved his master over life, 
who by his continuing power over men has proved his profound 
understanding of human nature and how to satisfy its insistent 
needs. 

The one figure who stands out through the ages as the 
supreme Master of Life is Jesus Christ of Galilee. Other 
leaders there have been of transcendent power, loved also of 
humanity. But the teachings of these have been restricted by 
time and place. Only Jesus Christ probed deep enough to bring 
forth a body of teachings which bears the stamp of perfection 
for all time and for every race. Turn to Him we must if we 
are to save our civilization. , 

It is not a question of theology. It is not a matter of 
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mysticism. It is not an issue circumscribed by Churches or by 
ministers. It is not a problem for sentimentalists. It is a jot 
for red-blooded men and women, wrestling with life’s colc 
realities. 

The time flings a terrible challenge at those who pro- 
foundly believe in Jesus Christ. We are confronted witl 
vigorous and aggressive movements such as Communism anc 


Fascism; much of these is in fundamental conflict with the 


principles and teachings of Christ. | 

Can we make of our faith something more than a ritua 
and a hope for personal salvation? Can we actually translate 
the fundamental teachings of Christ into a body of principle: 
upon which to build 20th century life and to fashion a pro 
gram that can save the world from its own destruction? 

The coming conference at Oxford in July is an attempt 
to meet this challenge. Oxford is the crossroads where the 
forces of Christianity from the four corners of the world wil 
meet to take common counsel how best Christianity can advance 
against the profoundly destructive forces which today menace 
the world. 

God grant that those who gather there may gain new light 
new understanding, and new vision from their Master, Christ 
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Missions in Our Own Land 
(Continued from page 38) 


in the Southwest, and work to foreign-born in many cities. We 
hope that all the people of our own country may sometime be 
good citizens, self-respecting, self-supporting, worthy member: 
of American society. 

The Episcopal Church, more than some other religiou: 
communions, has seen this great and far-reaching problem anc 
has taken steps to meet it. The Episcopal Church has many ot 
the needed institutions, schools, hospitals, old peoples’ anc 
children’s homes and in her religious orders of women and 
men, in her deaconesses, her city missionaries, her priests anc 
UTO women workers, her layreaders, teachers, and Churel 
Army officers, and men and women evangelists, has a fairly 
well-trained personnel. The Episcopal Church has a program 
and has made a good beginning. The fire has been started bu 
it sometimes flickers for lack of fuel. Our offerings for the 
Church’s Program placed in the right-hand pocket of our week 
ly envelope must be increased that the Church may worthil) 
do this Godly, practical, patriotic work. Our offerings provid 
the tools of living and the way of life. 

The Church early saw its task and sent missionary bishops 
priests, and lay workers into the Middlewest, the Southwest 
the far West, and Alaska, to bring people of all conditions 
economic, social, and racial, within our borders, into relation 
ship with Christ and into congenial and safe relationship witl 
us common folk represented by the 30 in the hypothetica 
parish suggested above. It would be unwise, unAmerican 
and unsafe, and above all things unChristian for us to pursu 
a selfish policy and support our own local parish alone. A 
good Churchmen every one of us will help support our parish 
but, beyond that, we will also contribute to Christlike worl 
for underprivileged and undeveloped fellow Americans. Then 
some day, 300 Churchmen, representatives of all these groups 
will not make an uncongenial congregation. 

It may be said that this as a motive for missions is not th 
most exalted. Our grand compelling motive must ever be t 
bring the tender, healing, redeeming ministries of Jesus t 
everyone, however obscure, however distant. 

Eprror’s Nore: This is the fifth article in a series on the Church’s Missior 


The sixth article, entitled Missions and Communism, by the Rev. E. I 
Souder, will appear in next week’s issue of Tur Livinc CHurcH. 
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The Most Significant Theological Book in Many Years 


THE ETERNAL Worp IN THE Moprern Wortp: Expository 
Preaching on the Gospels and Epistles for the Church Year. By 
Burton Scott Easton and Howard Chandler Robbins. Scrib- 
Mens, Pas Sayeswily SVASO) 


T IS NO exaggeration to say that this is one of the most 

significant theological books that have appeared for many 

years. In the introduction the authors tell how it took form 
—in the “laboratory” of the classroom. It is the result of a course 
on expository preaching, open to graduate students and seniors, 
given for several years in the General Theological Seminary. In 
this class, Dr. Easton would provide the exegesis of the Gospel 
or Epistle selected for study, and would refer the students to 
adequate modern commentaries. The students would then produce 
sermon outlines on the basis of this exegesis. These would be 
criticized by Dr. Easton with respect to the historical treatment 
of the passage, and by Dr. Robbins as regards the application of 
the theme to the needs and problems of the present time. “After 
this preparation the students [many of them priests of experience | 
have often written out their sermons in full and preached 
them in the churches to which they minister. It is their belief 
that sermons constructed in this way have enabled them to exer- 
cise a teaching ministry, and have helped to bridge the wide and 
perilous gulf which today separates clergymen trained in modern 
knowledge of the literature and interpretation of the Christian 
Scriptures from laymen who have not received this training.” 

That is, the ideas and suggestions contained in this book can- 
not be dismissed as impracticable and ‘“‘academic,” for they have 
already been put to the test and found to be of extraordinary 
value. It has been shown that the modern critical study of the 
Bible is no barren exercise, interesting merely to experts remote 
from life, but quite irrelevant to present-day needs even if it were 
possible to convey its results to ordinary men. On the contrary, 
these results are of crucial importance to 20th century Christian- 
ity, and they must and can be made familiar by the average parish 
priest to his congregation—must be, because only so can the Bible 
be freed from the suspicion of being no longer of importance, and 
its profound spiritual values once again be fearlessly recognized 
and effectively appropriated to the redemption and enrichment 
of life. 

The book is in four parts. The first, entitled The Church 
Year, traces the development of the annual cycle of fast and 
festival, and shows the steps, many of them curiously accidental, 
by which the present Prayer Book arrangement of Eucharistic 
lections was reached. The information here presented is substan- 
tiated by the elaborate comparative tables in Part IV, where 
there are set down in parallel columns, with appropriate explan- 
atory notes, the lections in the American Book of 1928, the Eng- 
lish Books of 1661 and 1549, the Sarum and Roman missals and 
the 7th Century Roman lists. This material is, of course, not 
intended for reproduction in the pulpit—a homiletical exercise 
which would be barren, not to say disastrous. It is rather to 
provide the minimum of liturgical information to enable the 
preacher to make the decisions called for in the introduction: 
“Titurgical preaching means that he [ the preacher] is selecting 
from the Scriptures those sections which the Church through 
centuries of experience has come to regard as of especial value. 
This judgment of the Church is by no means infallible. For 
example, the Easter Gospels are unfortunate in finding their 
center in the empty sepulchre instead of in the Risen Lord. But 
the reason for this is made plain by a study of liturgical back- 
grounds, and the preacher is free to select a more vital theme for 
his Easter sermons. With this qualification, faithful following of 
the Christian year is of inestimable value to the preacher, giving 
him a variety of themes, and a codrdination of them, which wi 
save him from narrowness and idiosyncracy. se 

Further help in making discriminating use of the ae 
provided is furnished by the liturgical notes which mi ee eee 
preface the exegesis of the Epistles and Gospels for the Sun ay; 
of the Church Year, contained in Part II. This Cae an 
the accompanying application thereof to present-day needs, 1s 
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nothing short of brilliant. Adequate guidance is given to the 
preacher as to the extent to which it may be necessary to present 
to his congregation the historical background of the passage under 
consideration; particularly noteworthy here is the treatment of 
the perplexing questions raised by the Gospel according to St. 
John, a treatment which refuses to meet none of the difficulties 
and at the same time brings out with amazing skill and freshness 
the profound truths which the fourth evangelist has enshrined 
in his writing. In the application, the social implications of the 
Christian faith are repeatedly insisted upon, the modern equiv- 
alents of first century problems and dangers are pointed out and 
ways of dealing with them suggested, and the richness of the 
spiritual experience underlying the passages considered is briefly 
though penetratingly analyzed. In addition to the separate treat- 
ment of each Epistle and Gospel there is provided a general intro- 
ductory section on the apocalyptic elements in Advent preaching, 
upon which it would be difficult, if not impossible, to improve. 
In Part III, the Epistles and Gospels for Holy Days are treated, 
though in most cases more briefly, along the same general lines. 

While the avowed purpose of the book is the promotion of 
expository preaching—the expounding and application of con- 
nected passages of Scripture rather than of isolated texts—and 
the sermon themes set down presuppose such treatment, its use- 
fulness is by no means thus limited. The preacher will find it 
filled with statements pregnant with significance, and providing 
the germ of many sermons: e.g., “Measuring his individual morals 
against the standards set by society the average man feels little 
if any sense of sin. It is the business of the preacher to discredit 
and invalidate this standard, and to substitute for it an absolute 
standard of righteousness.” “The atonement is an immutable fact: 
Christ’s death has actually changed the universe.” “The Cross is 
the token of the utter rejection of lower values for heavenly.” “The 
liturgical theme [of the Purification] is the confrontation of 
religion with its Object: ‘who shall stand when he appeareth?’ ” 
Such excerpts should make it evident that the book will be useful 
not only to the preacher, but to all Christians, clerical and lay, 
for help and inspiration in meditation; and the index of Scripture 
passages will facilitate such a use. 

There are of course points at which there will be difference 
of opinion as to the positions maintained by the authors, and as 
to the treatment they have accorded certain passages. Some, for 
instance, may be inclined to reject the implication on page 95 
that our Lord at the beginning of His ministry was already cer- 
tain that it would end in crucifixion. Others will perhaps regret 
that the traditions of the Virgin Birth and of the Empty Tomb 
were not given more detailed consideration, and some indication 
provided as to the lines along which the spiritual truths enshrined 
therein can be preserved even by those who find themselves unable 
to admit their factual basis. Possibly the authors will at a later 
date supply this and such lacks. 

The authors in their introduction make the statement that 
“they accept the positive and constructive results of New Testa- 
ment criticism as a gift of the Holy Spirit who, according to 
Christ’s promise, is guiding His people into all truth; they also 
accept without reservation the Nicene theology as a revelation 
to the Church by the same Spirit of the mystery of the Person of 
Christ, true God and true Man.” This volume gives splendid 
indication of the kind of preaching the laity have the right to 
expect from those sharing this position. The importance of the 
book cannot be overrated, and its authors have placed the Church 
under a lasting debt of gratitude. CuTHBERT A. SIMPSON. 


—————_@—_—_ 
A Layman’s Able Apologetic 


Wuen Hatr-Gons Go: A Sketch of the Emergence of Religions. 
By Charles Lemuel Dibble, D.C.L. Layman’s Library. More- 
house. Pp. 202. $1.75. 


R. DIBBLE is a layman, a lawyer by profession, and a 
Catholic by conviction. He has read and thought much on 
the subject of the modern lack of religious belief, which he traces 
to skepticism as to the objective reality of God and as to the 
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integrity of man’s soul. The problems concerning the latter belong 
to the domain of psychology and those concerning the former to 
the study of comparative religion, and with this his book is con- 
cerned, or rather, in his own words, with “the interpretation of 
religious history.” He takes for granted, perhaps more than he 
realizes, that his readers will have some acquaintance with the 
books he himself has read and the subjects which he treats; and 
he does not always define his terms, as for instance in his use 
of the word Modernism, which he approves as “a method of 
investigation,” that “leads not to Liberalism or Humanism, but 
around to Catholicism again” (p. 26). 

It is obviously impossible to summarize Dr. Dibble’s argu- 
ments at length. He begins with a description of Animism and 
mana and defends primitive superstitions as embodying a real 
religious experience. He has excellent things to say on the subject 
of holiness as distinct from morals or ethics; he emphasizes the 
search of God for man as the explanation of the search of man 
for God; he has a valuable chapter on Cult. He sees Christianity 
as the unique and final revelation of God, but not as the only 
true approach to God, with the conclusion “that, while all reli- 
gions possess truth, Christianity judged by an objective standard 
is the highest and best” (p. 191). 

Throughout the volume the judgments are balanced and the 
emphases well placed. The author ably defends his thesis that 
religion centers in relationship with God and is characterized by 
awe and worship. He voices his faith when he says, “The Chris- 
tian ideal may yet rescue our civilization” (p. 138). 


Moruer Mary Maupe, CSM. 
———@—_— 
Vida Dutton Scudder: Her Book 


On Journey: An Autobiography, by Vida Dutton Scudder. 
Pp. 445. $4.00. 


ELDOM does an autobiography reveal its author so clearly 

and with such charm as does this, the life story of one who 
for nearly half a century was teacher of English literature at 
Wellesley College, one who has been active in radical social 
movements for a good part of that time, one who in respect to 
religion has felt all the forces that impel modern people away 
from the conventionalities of the Church and yet has become, by 
way of skepticism, a humble and religious Anglo-Catholic. Dur- 
ing all her years, Miss Scudder has been driven by two desires: 
for reality and for social justice. She has sought for truth, and 
also to escape those class restrictions which cut her off from her 
various brethren. And surely there have rarely been class bar- 
riers more rigid than those erected by the middle-class New 
England aristocracy in which Miss Scudder was bred. 

Possibly most of those who read this book (and no one who 
wishes to understand the problems either of New England or of 
the modern mind can neglect it) will be interested chiefly in the 
development of the author’s social convictions. Her dormant social 
conscience was aroused by Ruskin at Oxford, where she was the 
first American woman to enjoy its academic privileges when 
they were opened to both sexes. Back in America, an instructor 
at Wellesley, she became one of the founders of the Social Settle- 
ment Movement, seeking not so much to “share” her advantages 
with the “less privileged” as to gain from the workers what they 
might have to give. Oppressed by the visible injustices of the 
social system, as revealed in the unhappy lot of many of her new 
friends, she highly idealized the working classes and began to 
look, for the regeneration of society, to a Messianic proletariat. 
She became a Socialist (today it would have been a Communist), 
and mildly suffered for it. But the years brought to her a realiza- 
tion that the working classes are not wholly wise nor particularly 
righteous; and so she longs in these days for a “government by 
the intelligent of all classes,” that there may be for man a class- 

-less world. And when she was nearly 70 she found in St. Francis, 
whom she had always loved, rather than in Marx, her social 
solution. 

One has a feeling that even yet she it not quite willing to 
admit, if indeed she completely realizes, some of the necessary 
implications of St. Francis, particularly of the Stigmata. St. 
Francis first believed that men and women can be persuaded 
into righteousness merely by the power of a love revealed by them 
who had escaped the tyrannies of class and possessions; but later 
he perceived that the disease of sin is not so easily cured as that 
and understood that he who loves must therefore suffer many 
things and be rejected of his brethren. Miss Scudder nearly says 
the same, in her old age, but not quite. Even yet, perhaps, despite 
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those things she has learned from Phillips Brooks and Bishop Hall | 
and Bishop Brent, and greater saints than they, she feels the pull! 
of those humanist convictions (mistaken ones but powerful) which: 
surrounded her in a Unitarian, and later semi-Unitarian, youth. 
It is the same mistake that today characterizes Communists and | 
all other secularists, a mistake about man. In point of fact, while: 
man is good in posse, man is selfish and self-destructive in present 
fact. He is fallen man, and must be redeemed by God’s outpoured 
love (released for him by his own repentance), before there can 
be peace and justice on the earth. This the Unitarian idealists 
did not at all believe; Communists are blind to it; outside the 
Church Catholic few understand it today. Miss Scudder seems to” 
sense the truth of it, but cannot quite admit it. Despite some 
righteous doubts, she still too greatly puts her trust in princes, 
at least in Prince Demos. When one sees how far she has come 
from the too-simplified liberalism of her earlier days, one feels, 
somehow, that St. Francis will before long impart to her the 
fulness of his wisdom. She now rejoices in happy escape from a 
bourgeois mentality; but the equally defective proletarian mental- 
ity has still a small but persistent hold on her. 

She has wholly learned, however, partly from St. Francis, 
more from St. Catherine of Sienna, to believe in the Church and 
at the same time to rely not much on Churchmen. She knows 
that the Church, as a visible organization at least, is not the 
leaven but a lump, which before it can redeem must itself be 
leavened by those few percipient souls who see beneath the eccle- 
siastical surface to the heart of God. These the Church rejects; 
but they redeem the Church, or rather, they-furnish avenues for 
God the Holy Ghost to enter and redeem it. A few words may 
be quoted from the chapter called Foundations, to this reviewer 
the most thoughtful chapter in a fascinating book. There Miss 
Scudder says: 

“Down all the generations, as when He walked the Earth, 
[the Church] crucifies her Lord. That is the eternal tragedy 
of Christendom. . . . What is the use of the Christian religion, 
I ask myself sadly, if it does not set us at odds with the world? 
Are these good clergymen, am I, the successors of the apostles 
who turned the world upside down? ... Yet I am no longer 
accuser, but penitent; am I not a member of the Mystical Body? 
Is it not composed of those like me? ... Always, through all 
disillusion, I feel, tender, compelling, transfiguring, the influx of 
Life from Above.” 

It is as upon beloved fellow-sinners that she looks at bishops, 
priests, and General Conventions. She went to one such Conven- 
tion, at Detroit, the “pentecostal” one that started the Nation- 
Wide Campaign. With her went another brilliant Churchwoman, 
Ellen Gates Starr, that great co-worker with Jane Addams. Miss 
Starr, at the close of that Convention, joined the Church of 
Rome. As horrified as she at the irreligion of the doings at De- 
troit, Miss Scudder, so she records, almost threw over ecclesiasti- 
cism altogether to become a Quaker. One may give humble thanks 
that she found in St. Catherine that which kept her from that 
step, for many within the Church feel the need of her encourage- 
ment, that we, with her, and with St. Catherine, may still believe 
in “the perpetual paradox—supernatural life fostered and tri- 
umphantly revealed through a Church which crucifies the holy 
ones to whom it gives birth.” BERNARD IppINGS BELL. 


> 
Neutrality 
(Continued from page 41) 


(3) We should determine to ship goods to both belliger- 
ents for non-combatants, especially women and children, and 
to use every economic weapon we have, in particular the threat 
of non-intercourse, to bring about that result. 

(4+) We should determine not to go to war except to 
defend ourselves against an attack upon the continental United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, or the Panama Canal. 

Such-a policy does not pretend to cure injustice or stop 
aggression or keep us out of every war. It requires a faith and 
a determination that are at bottom religious. It requires faith 
that democracy, founded as I believe it is, upon a recognition 
of human personality, can win out in the long run. It requires 
a determination, in spite of provocation and insult and dis- 
couragement, to work for peace without resort to war. 
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GTS to Give Seven 
Extension Courses 


Success of Previous Experiment 
Leads to Enlarged Program for 
Next Academic Year 


EW YORK—Seven extension courses 
N° be offered to laymen and cler- 

gymen of the greater New York 
area during the coming academic year by 
the General Theological Seminary, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Rev. 
Dr. C. A. Simpson, of the seminary fac- 
ulty, director of the extension program. 
Because of the success of the experimental 
series of five lectures during the past spring, 
a more complete series of courses for the 
public has been arranged for the second 
session. 

Three courses of six lectures each will 
be offered on Monday evenings from Oc- 
tober 18th through November 22d—one 
for men, The History of the Communion 
Service, by the Rev. Dr. Burton Scott 
Easton; one for women, The Place of 
Christ in Human Life, by the Rev. Dr. 
Marshall B. Stewart; and one for men 
and women, The Church and the Ministry, 
by the Rey. John A. Richardson. 


COURSE FOR CLERGY 


Three courses of six lectures each will 
be given on Monday evenings from Jan- 
uary 10th through February 14th—one for 
clergy, The Preaching of the Great Chris- 
tian Doctrines, by Dr. Stewart; one for 
men and women, The Religion of the Old 
Testament, by Dr. Simpson; and one for 
clergymen, organists, and 
Church Music, by Ray Francis Brown, in- 
structor in Church music at the seminary. 

The seventh course, of four lectures, 
will be presented on Monday evenings from 
April 25th through May 16th, on Reli- 
gion and Mature Personality, by the Rev. 
Otis R. Rice. All the courses with the ex- 
ception of the first two, for which a small 
fee is charged, are free. Registration in 
advance will be required. 


eee 

Members of New Committee on 
Strategy and Policy Appointed 
New YorK—The Presiding Bishop be- 


fore sailing for Europe announced the ap- 
pointment of the National Council Com- 
mittee on Strategy and Policy which with 
a like Committee from General Conven- 
tion, if the National Council plan is 
adopted, will make a detailed study of the 
whole missionary set-up of the Church dur- 
ing the coming triennium for report at 
the General Convention of 1940. 

The National Council Committee is as 
follows: 


Bishop Stevens of Los Angeles, the Rev. Dr. 
Karl M. Block of St. Louis, the Very Rev. Paul 
Roberts of Denver, Harper Sibley of Rochester, 


and the Hon. William R. Castle of Washington. | 


choirmasters,. 


Plan Oxford Conference 
Broadcast on Four Dates 


_ New York (NCJC)—Proceedings 
of the Oxford World Conference of 
Churches will be broadcast to America 
by a trans-oceanic hook-up being ar- 
ranged by the National Broadcasting 
Company. The conference will be de- 
scribed and interpreted by Dr. Walter 
W. Van Kirk, the well-known commen- 
tator of Religion in the News, who is 
heard over the NBC nation-wide hook- 


up on Saturdays throughout the fall and 
winter. 

Dr. Van Kirk is secretary of the 
department of international justice and 
good will of the Federal Council of 


Churches, director of the National 
Peace Conference, and a delegate to 
the Oxford Conference. 

A broadcast of the conference will 
be heard in the United States on July 
13th, 16th, 20th, and 23d, at 5 o’clock, 
Eastern Daylight time, and possibly on 
other days to be announced later. 


Rev. Frederick M. Adams 


Elected Dean of Trenton 
TRENTON, N. J.—The Rev. Frederick 


| M. Adams, rector of the Church of the 


Messiah and Incarnation, Brooklyn, has 
been elected Dean of Trinity Cathedral, 
this city. He will assume his duties here 
October Ist. He was nominated by Bishop 
Gardner, unanimously seconded by the ca- 
thedral chapter, and elected by the cathe- 
dral foundation. 

In the diocese of Long Island, the Rev. 
Mr. Adams has been chairman of the de- 
partment of religious education and young 


| people’s work as well as of the Church 
Mission of Help. He has taught in the 


teacher training classes of the diocese and 
been a special lecturer in the Epiphany 
talks. 

Born in 1894, Dean Adams was edu- 
cated privately and later was graduated 
from the University of Michigan. He did 
graduate study at Harvard and then re- 
ceived his ecclesiastical training at the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass. He also took post-graduate work 
at Oxford University, England, at the 
Sorbonne and the University des Annales, 
Paris, and at Western Reserve University 
in Cleveland and Columbia University, 
New York City. 

ieee. 
Lutherans Condemn Intercommunion 


Omaua, Nese. (NCJC)—The Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Augustana Synod of 
North America, in the opening business 
session of its 78th annual convention here, 
reaffirmed its rule restricting “Lutheran 
pulpits to Lutheran pastors and Lutheran 
altars to Lutheran communicants,” and 
administered sharp rebuke to pastors who 
participate in union services with other 
faiths. 
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Ask Further Laxity 
in Marriage Canon 


Marriage and Divorce Commission 
Advocates Giving Bishops Broad 
Powers to Permit Remarriage 


ew YorK—Further laxity in the po- 
N sition of the Episcopal Church with 

respect to marriage and divorce and 
particularly with respect to the remarriage 
of divorced persons, is advocated in a pro- 
posed addition to Canon 41 of the Church, 
the Marriage Canon, which with certain 
very general restrictions seeks to place in 
the hands of each individual bishop com- 
plete authority to decide whatever ques- 
tions may arise. 

The suggestion comes from the Com- 
mission on Marriage and Divorce of Gen- 
eral Convention of which Bishop Page of 
Michigan is chairman. It was approved at 
a session of the Commission held in New 
York City which was attended by Bishop 
Page, Bishop Johnson of Colorado, Bishop 
Scarlett of Missouri, the Rev. Dr. Percy 
G. Kammerer, the Rev. Dr. Howard C. 
Robbins, the Rev. Dr. Frank H. Nelson, 
the Rev. Vesper O. Ward, Messrs. Origen 
S. Seymour, Roland S. Morris, and John 


“M. Glenn. 


Other members of the Commission as 
listed in the Living Church Annual are 
Bishops Matthews of New Jersey, Davis 
of Western New York, and McDowell of 
Alabama; the Rey. Dr. Frederick C. 
Grant of Chicago, the Rev. Dr. Burton S. 
Easton of New York, and Joseph H. Beale 
of Massachusetts. 

The Commission on Marriage and Di- 
vorce will present a formal report at 
General Convention. 

While other recommendations dealing 
with detail of the canon will be made it 
is accepted by the Commission that its pro- 
posal of the addition of the above sugges- 
tions to Canon 41 will be the central 
feature of the debate and ultimate action. 
The language of the proposed legislation 
is as follows: 


“VIII. Any person whose former mar- 
riage has been dissolved for any cause by a 
civil court may after the expiration of one 
year from the granting of the divorce apply 
to the Bishop of his or her diocese for per- 
mission to marry another person; and nothing 
in this Canon shall deprive the Bishop of his 
ecclesiastical power to permit such remar- 
riage if, in equity and good conscience, he 
shall choose so to do. However, before such 
permission is granted by the Bishop, he shall 
take legal and, if necessary, other advices, 
including that of the clergyman of the parish 
of which the applicant is a member. He shall 
also inquire into the character and person- 
ality of the parties to the previous and pro- 
posed marriage, and must determine whether 
the spiritual welfare of the parties thereto, 
and of society, will be served by the pro- 
posed marriage.” 


(Continued on page 54) 
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OLD CHRIST CHURCH 


Built in 1791, Christ Church, Ball’s Town, 
N. Y., was rebuilt in Ballston Spa in 1817, and 
served as the parish church until 1862. 


Church Institute School 


Receives Gift of $25,000 


New YorK—The Fort Valley School 
at Fort Valley, Ga., has received an anony- 
mous gift of $25,000. Of the total amount, 
$15,000 is to be set aside for endowment 
and $10,000 will be used for current 
needs, including the completion of the 
Robert W. Patton Building for home eco- 
nomics. 

Smaller in amount but significant in 
spirit is a gift of $114 from the student 
body of St. Mark’s School, Birmingham, 
Ala. The boys and girls heard that the 
school would have a deficit of $200 in 
operating expenses and on their own se- 
cured the amount they presented on com- 
mencement day to the Rev. Dr. R. Bland 
Mitchell, president of the board of trus- 
tees. 

Fort Valley and St. Mark’s are among 
the schools directed by the American 
Church Institute for Negroes. 


ee Sree 
Many at Salina Young People’s 
Conference See First Service 


SALINA, Kans.—Sixty-two young per- 
sons of the missionary district of Salina 
attended the young people’s conference at 
St. John’s School, Salina, June 8th to 12th. 
A number of the group represented iso- 
lated points in the district where resident 
clergymen are not available and who, for 
the first time, saw services of the Church 
other than in private homes. 

Courses were taught by the clergy of 
the district. Dean Vinnedge of Salina 
acted as chaplain and Lt. George Evans, 
commandant of St. John’s School, was in 
charge of recreation. 

A class of three young people from 
scattered points in the district was pre- 
sented to the Bishop for Confirmation. 
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Christ Church, Ballston 
Spa, N. Y., Marks 150th 
Anniversary of Existence 


Batiston Spa, N. Y.—Christ Church, 
Ballston Spa, celebrated on June 27th its 
admission to union with the convention of 
the diocese of New York on June 27, 
1787. It is now part of the diocese of 
Albany. 

In its 150 years of history the parish 
has seen many changes. It was begun in 
the old settlement of Ball’s Town and the 
church was later moved to the newer vil- 
lage of Ballston Spa following consolida- 
tion with St. Paul’s parish there in 1817. 
The Rev. George Worthington, later 
Bishop of Nebraska, was rector of the 
parish from 1864 to 1868. Six young men 
of the parish have entered the ministry. 

The anniversary’ sermon at the service 
on June 27th was preached by the Ven. 
Guy H. Purdy, Archdeacon of Albany. 
After the service motor cars carried mem- 
bers of the congregation to the site of the 
original church, four miles distant. 

In the week of September 19th to 26th 
the principal celebration of the anniversary 
will be held in connection with the dedica- 
tion festival. Bishop Oldham of Albany will 
take part, confirming a class to be pre- 
sented by the rector, the Rev. Charles E. 
Hill, and there will be an historical ex- 
hibit of relics of Christ Church. W. A. 
Andrews is preparing an historical sketch 
of the parish, which will be presented at 
a meeting on the 21st, and the Rey. Dr. 
J. Wilson Sutton, vicar of Trinity Chapel, 
Trinity parish, New York, will officially 
represent his diocese and parish, with which 
Christ Church had intimate connections 
throughout its early history. 


— 


Vancouver Apartments Presented 
to Diocese of New Westminster 


Vancouver, B. C.—Miss Gertrude 
‘Farmer of England and George Beggs of 
Fort Worth, Tex., trustees under the will 
of the late Edward Disney Farmer, Texas 
cattleman and Churchman, have awarded 
the Granville Mansions apartments of this 
city to the diocese of New Westminster, 
according to announcement by the Very 
Rey. Dr. Ramsay Armitage, Dean of 
Christ Church Cathedral here. 

The income is to be used to continue 
the broadcasting of the services of the ca- 
thedral, for extension of the chancel as a 
memorial to Mr. Farmer, to form a cap- 
ital fund for Vancouver Missions to Sea- 
men, and, after these have been cared for, 
to supplement the general purpose fund of 
' the diocesan synod and the synod’s funds 
for superannuated clergy and their widows 
and children, and to aid such other char- 
itable and worthy purposes as the synod 


may decide. 
—_o__—_ 


Noon Services Rouse Attention 


Los ANcELEs—The daily noon services 
of intercessory prayers and thanksgiving 
held at St. Columba’s Chapel of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, conducted by the layreaders of 
the diocese, are being largely attended and 
are attracting considerable attention in the 
local press. 
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PRESENT CHRIST CHURCH 


The present Ballston Spa church building was 
built in 1862, and consecrated by Bishop Horatio 
Potter on June 11, 1867. 


“God-Shelf” Feature of 
Model Japanese Kitchen 


Kyoto, JAPAN—One of the large de- 
partment stores of Kyoto is displaying a 
model Japanese kitchen, equipped with 
electric icebox, gas stove, kitchen cabinet, 
and so on. On the walls hang an electric 
clock, a thermometer, and a small, but 
complete “god-shelf” for the spirit of the 
deity that presides over kitchens. The shelf 
(which is really a small Shinto shrine), 
is complete with miniature lanterns and 
dishes for the food offerings. 

Foreigners traveling in Japan are in- 
terested to see that on the roof of every 
important building—whether bank, de- 
partment store, or ofhce building—there 
is always a Shinto shrine dedicated to 
Inari, the goddess of fertility, whose mes- 
sengers are the foxes. This same goddess 
usually has a shrine close to the entrance 
or in the kitchen of most Japanese res- 
taurants. 
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St. Luke’s Church, Bustleton, 
Wins Volunteer Choir Contest 


PHILADELPHIA—The choir of St. 
Luke’s Church, Bustleton, of which the 
Rev. John W. Norris is rector, advanced 
to first place among the volunteer choirs 
of the diocese of Pennsylvania in the vol- 
unteer choir competition held on June 12th 
at St. James’ Church. 

This was the second year in which such 
a competition was conducted by the dioc- 
esan commission on Church music. The 
judges of the contest were Messrs. H. 
Alexander Matthews, Ray Brown, and 
Willie Richter. 

The choir of St. Mark’s, Frankford. 
winners in 1936, dropped back to second 
place, and that of St. Paul’s, Aramingo, 
placed third. Six choirs participated as 
compared with 10 of the year before. 
Bishop Taitt presented the winners with 
the plaque donated by him a year ago. 
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Completion of Annex 
to Hospital Marked 


St. Barnabas’, Kyoto, 
Addition of Chapel, 10 Patients’ 
Rooms, and Nurses’ Quarters 


k emony was held to celebrate the 


completion of the new annex which con- 
tains a chapel, a unit of 10 rooms to be 
used for patients, and a living apartment 
for the two foreign nurses of the hospital 
staff. 

This day was chosen because it is the 
anniversary of the opening of the main 
hospital building in 1928, although the 
cornerstone was laid on St. Barnabas’ 
Day in 1923. 

Of the present staff, 10 members only 
were employed by the hospital in 1928. In- 
cluded in the 10 are Miss VanKirk, direc- 
tress of Nurses, Dr. Hirota, head of the 
dental department, two members of the 
office staff, two of the engineer’s depart- 
ment, two of the Japanese head nurses, 
and two pharmacists. 

Since 1928 there has been a startling 
growth in the hospital income and in its 
capacity for service. For the first five years 
it struggled along with a large annual 
deficit, but since that time there has been 
a steady increase in its earned income until 
now, with small aid from America, it is 
able to balance its budget. 


yoTo, JAPAN—On June 26th at St. 


ce eeeen 
Third Forward Guide Published 


CincINNATI—A Better Economic Or- 
der, No. 3 of the Forward Movement 
guides, is now available. This guide is 
expected to prove very helpful in answer- 
ing the questions: ‘““What can the Church 
do about the present economic crisis?” 
and “What can individual Christians do?” 


Celebrates | 


Barnabas’ Hospital, Osaka, a cer- 
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Clergy Training Institute 
to be Held in Cincinnati 
From October 11th to 14th 


New York—From October 11th to 
14th in Cincinnati the National Council’s 
Social Service Department and the Cincin- 
nati Graduate School of Applied Religion 
are cooperating in offering a clergy train- 
ing institute. 

Four lectures on each of five subjects 
will be supplemented by a “clinical 
sion” held in the place most appropriate to 
the subject; thus, the clinical session on 
Marital Relations will attend a hearing in 
the Court of Domestic Relations; the sec- 
tion on Delinquency and Crime will hold 
clinical sessions in the Probation Depart- 
ment of the Court of Common Pleas and 
in the Juvenile Court. 

Other subjects are: Family Case Work, 
Mental Hygiene and Psychiatry, Labor 
Relations. A sixth section, as previously 
announced, will consider Child Welfare 
and Children’s Institutions. 

The speakers are professional men and 
women on the staff of social agencies or 
institutions in their respective fields. 

Further information as to speakers, and 
lecture titles, registration, etc., may be had 
from the Social Service Department, 281 
Fourth avenue, New York, or from the 
Rey. J. F. Fletcher, 634 Oak street, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 


Ses- 


ie 
Rector’s 30th Year Observed 


PHILADELPHIA—The 30th anniversary 
of the Rey. E. Sydnor Thomas’ entrance 
into Holy Orders and rectorship of St. 
Barnabas’ Church, Germantown, was ob- 
served on June 1 Ith. 

At 6:00 a.m. there was a corporate 
Communion of the parish. The monthly 
meeting of the clericus was at 3:00 P.M. 
A dinner to the clergy and their wives, 
also to some of St. Barnabas’ staunch 
friends, was at 6:00 p.m. Bishop Taitt of 
Pennsylvania was guest of honor. 


LAYING CORNERSTONE OF GRACE CHURCH, GAINESVILLE, GA. 


Grace Church was destroyed by a 
right in the picture 
of Atlanta, and the 


are B. N. Howard, senior warden, 
Rev. Geoffrey C. Hinshelwood, rector 


tornado last year, and rebuilding was begun this spring. Left to 


James Duncan, Bishop’s assistant, Bishop Mikell 
of the church. 


Clergy are Urged to 
Follow up Baptisms 


Bishop Hulse, in Address to Cuba 
Convocation, Deplores Scarcity 


of Confirmations 
H dress to convocation, June 18th, 

Bishop Hulse mentioned benefits 
derived from the Forward Movement but 
cautioned the clergy to follow up families 
where baptisms or other ministrations had 
been performed. 


AVANA, CuBA—In his annual ad- 


“The increase in the number of baptisms 
raises some disturbing questions,’ he de- 
clared. “Every time we baptize a child we 
assume the responsibility of seeing that he is 
brought up to live a Christian life. It be- 
comes our obligation to see that he is in- 
structed in religion and at the proper time 
brought to Confirmation and the Holy Com- 
munion. 

“In the year 1923 there were reported 
801 infant baptisms. The majority of these 
should have been confirmed this year. But 
we only had 325 confirmations. What became 
of the others? 

“We are in touch with over 14,000 bap- 
tized persons, and yet only report 3,732 com- 
municants. We must do something to reduce 
that discrepancy. I would not have you de- 
cline to baptize children; but I think that the 
time has arrived when we must give more 
attention to instructing those who are already 
baptized than to wandering far afield in 
search of more children to baptize.” 


It was evident at the sessions that the 
Church in Cuba has progressed, judging by 
the spirit of quiet confidence pervading and 
the various offerings, larger than usual. 
The United Thank Offering will be the 
largest to date, the fund for the endow- 
ment of the episcopate as well as the quotas 
for convocation expenses and missionary 
apportionments exceeded those of other 
years. 

Dean Blankenship was again elected deputy 
to the General Convention with the Rev. Ramon 
Cesar Moreno as alternate. George H. Knight was 
elected lay deputy and W. L. Platt alternate. 

Mrs. H. R. Hulse will be the delegate to the 


Woman’s Auxiliary Triennial and Sefora Nohemi 
Diaz de Gonzalez the alternate. 


Conference at Prescott, Ariz., 
Attended by 175 Young People 


PHOENIX, Ariz.—The Arizona district 
conference at Prescott, held from June 7th 
to 18th, brought together 175 young people. 
A group of Navajo Indians and Mexicans 
from the district missions lent color to the 
group. 

The session included courses on Church 
History, by Bishop Mitchell; St. Paul’s 
Epistles, by the Very Rev. Edwin S. Lane, 
Dean of Trinity Pro-Cathedral of this 
city; and Old Testament Prophets, by the 
Very Rev. Paul Roberts, Dean of St. 
John’s Cathedral, Denver, Colo. Courses 
on the Woman’s Auxiliary and Young 
People’s Fellowship were given by Miss 
Eleanor Deuel of the national Woman’s 
Auxiliary; Symbolism, by Mrs. C. E. 
Huntington; Pageantry, by the Rev. E. W. 
Henshaw, and Music and Architecture, by 
the Rev. H. B. Moore. 
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New Novice Admitted 


Dyele ik Sisterhood 


Community of St. John Evangelist 
One of Earliest Orders; Members 
Engaged in Hospital Work 


ROOKLYN, N. Y.—Miss Josephine 
B Maria Doppler was admitted as a 

novice in the Community of St. John 
the Evangelist on St. John Baptist’s Day, 
June 24th, in the sisters’ oratory at the 
Church Charity Foundation, in Brooklyn. 
The Rev. Charles Henry Webb, chaplain 
of the sisterhood, officiated by direction of 
Bishop Stires. 

Miss Doppler was born in Vienna, came 
to the United States about 12 years ago, 
and has been a visitor in the sisters’ house 
for nearly a year past, testing out her 
aptitude for the work which the sisters do. 
She will be known as Sister Josephine. 

The Community of St. John the Evan- 
gelist is one of the earliest in the American 
Church. It has an interesting history, and 
though few in numbers its members do a 
valuable work. The sisterhood began in 
1872, with the admission of four women 
as ‘‘deaconesses.” This was done on Quin- 
quagesima Sunday, in that year, by the 
Rt. Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, Bishop of Long 
Island, in St. Mary’s Church, Brooklyn. 
Others were added to the number from 
time to time. On June 6, 1872, incorpora- 
tion was effected with the title of Deacon- 
ess Society of the Diocese of Long Island. 
These ‘“‘deaconesses,’ individually known 
as Sister Julia, Sister Emma, etc., worked 
in the various departments of the Church 
Charity Foundation, in Brooklyn; that is 
to say, in St. John’s Hospital, where some 
of them were supervising nurses, in the 
home for the aged, and in the orphanage. 
The term ‘“deaconess” and “‘deaconess so- 
ciety” were gradually. dropped in favor of 
the terms “sister”? and “sisterhood,” and 
in 1888 a formal reorganization was ef- 


HOTEL DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY 


HIGH IN 
BEACH FRONT 
FAVOR 


Enjoy the luxury of an exclusive beach now 


colorful with bright shades and cabanas 

. sun decks overlooking Boardwalk and 
Garden Terrace. . . spacious rooms with 
sea-water baths . . . delicious cuisine fea- 
turing fresh products from Dennis farms. 


All outdoor sports. Inviting rates. 


WALTER J. BUZBY, Ine. i 
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Billings, Mont., Church 


Damaged in Cloudburst 


Bittincs, Mont.—Damage to the 
extent of $1,500 was incurred by St. 


Luke’s, Billings, from a cloudburst 
which flooded the entire city. A new 
piano in the parish rooms and a con- 
siderable quantity of furniture was to- 


tally ruined. The Rev. C. A. Wilson is 


rector. 


fected, and the Sisters of the Community 
of St. John the Evangelist were definitely 
“Set forth and established” by Bishop Lit- 
tlejohn. A new incorporation was secured 
under this title. 

The sisterhood has never been large in 
numbers; the maximum ever attained at 
one time was 17. At present the sisters 
number six, including the novice recently 
admitted. Their work is in St. John’s Hos- 
pital, and is both religious and_ social. 
They assist the hospital chaplain in per- 
sonal interviews, in daily prayers in the 
wards, and in bedside administration of 
the Holy Communion; they serve as 
Altar guild in the hospital chapel; one of 
them, with long experience in social serv- 
ice, heads the social service of the hospital, 
with trained full-time social workers and a 
corps of part-time volunteers. The sisters 
have their own house, adjacent to the hos- 
pital, and in it their own oratory, where 
their daily offices are said. The present 
superior is Sister Catharine. 


Western North Carolina W. A. 
Elects Convention Delegates 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C.—The Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of the diocese of Western 
North Carolina held its annual meeting 
at the Kanuga Conference Center on June 
11th and 12th. Mrs. C. C. Dawson pre- 
sided in the absence of Mrs. T. J. Wool- 
ridge, the president. Miss M. I. Marston, 
national educational secretary of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, addressed the meeting on 
the Church’s work in the mission fields of 
the Orient. Delegates to the triennial 
meeting were elected as follows: 

Mmes. T. J. Woolridge, R. E. Gribbin, Charles 
Kistler, S. E. Elmore, and F. W. Ewbank. Alter- 
nates are Miss Lucy Fletcher, Mmes. Lewis Cut- 
lar, W. H. Wagner, Jessie Lockaby, and C. C. 


Dawson. 
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New Organ for Rochester Church 


Rocuester, N. Y.—St. Simon’s Church 
for the Colored people of Rochester, the 
Rey. F. L. Brown, priest in charge, has 
been the recipient of an anonymous gift 
of $2,000 which completes its organ fund. 
An instrument is being purchased and will 
be installed during the summer months. 


= 


Graduate School to be Held 


_ SEWANEE, Tenn.—Sufficient registra- 
tions have been received to assure the 
holding of the ‘summer graduate school of 
theology, July 26th to August 28th, at the 
University of the South, according to an- 
nouncement by the Rev. B. F. Finney, 
vice-chancellor. 
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New Stress on Rural 
Work in North Texas 


Ministry of Church to Scattered 
Congregations Advances; Chapels 
Built, Regular Services Held 


MARILLO, TEx.—Rural work in the 
A district of North Texas is advanc- 

ing steadily, as the result of re- 
newed emphasis upon this branch of the 
Church’s mission by Bishop Seaman and 
the clergy and laity of the district. 

After 26 years of monthly services at 
Spur as the guest of the Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches, the inn, and the 
bank, the Episcopal Church has erected 
and dedicated Trinity Chapel there, offer- 
ing a consecrated sanctuary for worship 
to the community and people from the sur- 
rounding farms and ranches, and built so 
that the sanctuary may be closed off and 
the building used as a parish house. 

The Rev. J. Hodge Alves with the co- 
operation of his congregation in Lubbock, 
friends in the Texas Technological Col- 
lege, and residents of Ropesville in Hock- 
ley county, has opened up that county to 
the rural work program of the Church. 
Regular Sunday afternoon services are held 
there and some of the people drove in 
about 30 miles for the Easter services at 
Lubbock. 

The Rev. W. P. Gerhart is steadily 
building up the rural constituency about 
Baird, whose regular Sunday afternoon 
congregations are drawn from a radius of 
30 miles. The members of the junior choir 
from Abilene, 20 miles away, have made 
these services a project, and friends are 
contributing to an organ fund. 

The Rev. P. Walter Henckell still 
ministers to a widely scattered rural group 
centering in the two missions at Midland 
and McCamey, where chapels have been 
erected in recent years, and in his parish 
church at Big Spring, one of the oldest 
churches in the district. 

Borger is the latest center to develop 
a congregation widely scattered, and the 
Rev. Robert J. Snell of Pampa is leading 
the congregation of St. Peter’s in Borger 
in a building project which, if it can obtain 
some outside help, will soon enable our 
people to move from a mortuary chapel into 
a little chapel designed for such uses as 
the one at Spur. 

St. Matthew’s, Pampa, now numbering 
more than 60 communicants, many of them 
in scattered oil fields, developed from such 
a combination chapel patterned somewhat 
after the Red Dragon Club House of 
Alaska built years ago. Added features 
have grown out of Bishop Seaman’s knowl- 
edge of the needs of the Church in the 
sparsely settled sections of Texas, his 
native state. 

The rural church that still holds the 
palm for loyalty and sustained organiza- 
tion is that of St. Michael and All Angels 
in Shamrock, whose people are scattered 
all over Wheeler county, ministered to by 
the Rev. Newton C. Smith of Clarendon. 
It was extensively described some time 
ago in Dr. Goodwin’s volume, Beyond 
City Limits. 
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“Celluloid Service” 
is Held in England 


“First Religious Talking Service” 
Aims to Attract “Church-Shy”; 
Other English News 


ONDON—The use on an ambitious scale 
of religious films as a means of at- 


tracting the “church-shy” is urged | 


with vehemence in some quarters, and on | 


June 6th, what is described as “the first 
religious talking film service” was held at 


a large cinema in the heart of London, | 


before an audience of 1,500. 
The Rev. Brian Hession, 
vicar of Holy Trinity, Aylesbury, con- 
ducted the film service, reading the Lesson 
from Isaiah in “close-up.” He was also 
present in person to receive the ‘“‘congre- 
gation” in the cinema lobby. Three hymns 


were sung, “Praise, my soul, the King of | 


22 66 


Heaven, Jesu, Lover of my soul,” and 
the inevitable “Abide with Me.” The “‘ser- 
mon” was the film version of The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back, with an intro- 
duction by the Rev. Mr. Hession instead 
of the usual preliminaries. 

It has been pointed out that the pro- 


youthful | 


moters of “celluloid” services may do an | 
admirable work in attracting people to | 
Christianity; but they ought to make it | 
clear that attendance at a film, however | 


uplifting and spiritual its character, is not 
the same thing as worship. 


LIVERPOOL “‘UNION SERVICE” 


Liverpool Cathedral is famous, not only 
because it is one of the most ambitious 
examples of ecclesiastical architecture the 
century has produced, but because of the 
variety of the services held within its walls. 
In their zeal for Christian unity, the au- 
thorities are apt to borrow the ideas of 
the Christian Scientists, and to imagine 
that the wounds of Christendom can be 
healed by pretending that they do not exist. 

On June 6th, representatives drawn 


from all religious bodies in Liverpool call- | 


ing themselves Christian, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church excepted, took part in a serv- 
ice “of worship, of prayer and praise, and 


of affirmation of the deep unity which ex- | 


ists, with solemn recollection of represen- 
tative Christians who have striven to 
increase it.” In the service, which was 
broadcast by the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, 173 congregations were repre- 
sented. 


EXPENDITURES FOR MISSIONS 


On the back cover of the Advancing 
Church, the fifth Unified Statement of the 
work of the Church overseas, issued by 
the Missionary Council June 17th for pres- 
entation to the Church Assembly, there is 
a diagram showing the national expendi- 
ture on various items. Among other things, 
it reveals that the amount spent annually 
by Christians in Britain on Anglican mis- 
sions overseas is about £1,000,000—the 
amount of the national expenditure on fire- 
works, and one-fiftieth of the national ex- 
penditure on cinemas, or on chocolates and 


sweets. 
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Program of Galilee Summer 
School Center Announced by 
Bishop Jenkins of Nevada 


Reno, Nev.—The summer program 
4 ap : ; 
for Galilee, site of the Nevada summer 
school grounds, has been recently an- 


nounced by Bishop Jenkins of Nevada. The | 


camp will be host to the youth conference 
of the Eighth province for the second time, 
as well as for the annual convocation and 
summer school of the district of Nevada. 
The camp for grammar school boys and 
girls inaugurated last year and which 
proved so successful, will be extended to 


a 10-day camp this year, by popular de- | 


mand. 

Members of the faculty for the sum- 
mer program will include the Very Rev. 
Eric Montizambert, Dean of the Cathe- 
dral in Laramie, Wyo.; the Rev. Canon 


L. D. Gottschall of the diocese of Cali- | 


fornia; the Rev. David W. Graham and 
Mrs. Thomas Fleming, Jr., of the diocese 
of Los Angeles; Mrs. Chester Root, pro- 
vincial vice-president of the Girls’ Friend- 
ly Society; Miss Cecelia Carey, director 
of child welfare work in Nevada; Mrs. 
Alice B. Marsh of the University of Ne- 
vada; Miss Muriel Silk of London, Eng- 
land; and the Rey. A. L. Schrock, the 
Rev. H. R. Baker, and Deaconess Eleanore 
I. Sime, R.N., all of the district of Nevada. 


The schools are all held under the lead- | 
ership of the Bishop of Nevada. Dr. C. W. | 


Silk, who has acted as camp physician for 
some years, will be back in this country 
from a year in England and will again 
act in that capacity. Registrations are in 


charge of Miss Ruth Jenkins, bishop’s sec- | 


retary, at Lake Tahoe, Bijou, Calif. 


Courses to be offered at the summer | 


school include: Prophet, Priest, and Teach- 
er; What a Churchman Should Know; 


Projects in Religious Education; A Child | 
Welfare Program in Rural Communities; | 


Missionary Travel Talks; The Life of 
St. Paul; and Youth Problems Discussed. 


On the Sunday during the summer 


_ school it is expected that there will be two 


ordinations to the priesthood, in the out- 


door chapel at Galilee, when all the clergy | 


from the district will be present. 


SN 


New Head for Ascension School 
New YorK—The Rev. Theodore Pat- 


ton, priest in charge of St. Peter’s Church, 
Rosedale, L. I., is to assume the duties of 
headmaster of Ascension Day School and 
will begin his residence on Staten Island on 
August Ist. 

The Rev. Mr. Patton has had con- 
siderable experience in the field of educa- 
tion and has been interested in the develop- 
ment of Church schools for some years. 


a 
Fr. Nobes to Visit America 


Manita, P. I.—Word has been re- 


ceived by cable that the Rev. C. E. B. | 


Nobes, on furlough from the Philippines, 
was discharged June 11th from the hospital 
at Penang, Straits Settlement, after being 
confined there several weeks. He expects 
to proceed on the S. S. Chinese Prince for 
New York, arriving the latter part of 


July. 
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Fikaone aantfy 


The Kilgen Organ of today has been praised 
as an artistic masterpiece. But, the Kilgen is 
no parvenu. 


Music journals of many years ago praised 
the classic ensemble of the Kilgen Organ of 
| those days. The remarkable artistic results 
| achieved by the Kilgen Brothers today are 
| but the result of further refinement and fur- 


ther research applied to those older organs 
built long before a good many present-day 
organ companies were in existence. 


| Clients point with pride to their Kilgen 
Organ, knowing that it is one of a group of 
conspicuously fine instruments which share 
in the distinguished prestige of the “Royal 
Family of Organs”’. 


Gen. Kilgen & Son, Juc. 


| 4029 Union Blvd. St. Louis. Mo. 
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For the Clergy and Choir. 
| Altar Linens, Embroideries. 
Materials by the Yard, Tailoring. 


J. M. HALL, Ine. 
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100 Wigmore St., London, Eng. 
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80" Year - under - 3- Generations - of - the - Lamb 
© family - to: specialize - in- Erclesiastical -Art + 


C.M.ALMY&SON, inc. 


562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Outfitters to the Church and 
Clergy for over 44 years 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, Inc. 


Church Bookstore -:- Established 1900 


Books of all publishers, Church and Parish Require- 
ments, Catalogues and Information supplied 


Vanderbilt 3-7563 18 West 45 Street New York 
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Spread the News 


Will your perish be well posted on General 
Convention topics and the news of the General 


Convention, itself? 


Every subscriber to THE LIVING CHURCH, means a more 


effective and active worker in your perish. Urge your friends 


to subscribe —or better still send us their names. 


We offer a17 Weeks Introductory Subscription 
at $1.00. Starting this subscription with the July 
10th issue will carry it through General Con- 
vention, to October 30th. 


Our regular rate is $4.00 for 52 issues 
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Russian Church Full 
of Vitality, Report 


Information Included in Survey of 
Orthodox Affairs Shows 20,000 
Congregations Still Active 


developments in the Russian Ortho- 

dox Church and on its remarkable 
vitality and resilience in spite of years of 
persecution in what must be the most com- 
plete and informed survey of its affairs 
to be issued since the revolution in 1917. 
This report is included in the Second Sur- 
vey on the Affairs of the Orthodox Church 
(1s. 6d.), published June 12th for the 


onpoN—New light is thrown on recent 


| Church of England Council on Foreign 


Relations by the Press and Publications 
Board of the Church Assembly. 

The survey also contains an account 
of the various other national, autocephalous 
branches of the Orthodox Church seen 
against their historical background; a sum- 
mary of the important first conference of 


| Orthodox theological professors held this 


year [L. C., February 6th], which “will 
serve to emphasize the desire of the Ortho- 
dox Church to adapt itself’ to the needs 
of the present day; and an important crit- 
icism by the Bishop of Gloucester on the 
concordat between the Jugoslay govern- 
ment and the papacy, which is now before 
the Jugoslav parliament [L. C., June 5th]. 

The following extract from the survey 
relating to the present position of the 
Church illustrates the important informa- 
tion here made available for the first time: 


“During the early months of 1937, the 
Soviet Russian press called attention to the 
existence of 30,000 ‘religious societies’ in the 
Soviet Union. Since the Orthodox have con- 
stituted about two-thirds of the population, 
one may consider that of this number the 
proportion belonging to this confession must 
be about 20,000. This may be compared with 
the 50,000 Orthodox parishes in Russia at 
the outbreak of the war. Probably the pro- 
portion is larger, for the former Roman Cath- 
olic population is now largely in present-day 
Poland and the number of Lutheran and 
sectarian congregations, the synagogues, 
mosques, and other places of worship of the 
non-Christian communities was never great 


| in proportion to Orthodoxy. 


“What has become of the Orthodox par- 
ishes? They were largely closed in the 
process of socialization. In Samara province, 
for example, only 325 of the 2,200 churches, 
chapels, mosques, and the like are open in 
1937s 


ESTIMATE NUMBER OF CLERGY 


“No figures have been published giving 
the present number of clergy. There must be 
at least one priest for every parish, and some 
of the city parishes are known to have two, 
three, or even ten or more. One may take 
the number of active parish clergy to number 
perhaps 21,000 to 25,000. Reports are current 
of wandering priests or friars, but it is im- 
possible to judge their number. It is reported 
that there are eight metropolitan provinces, 
with probably as many as 150 bishops aside 
from those still in prison or exile. A reliable 
report gives the number of Orthodox clergy 
—bishops and priests—in prison or prison 
camps at May, 1936, as slightly over 7,000, 
with the remark that this figure does not in- 
clude those in éxile, that is, banished but not 
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Committee for Catholic 
Action Formed on Coast 


Los ANGELES—At the conference of 
Catholic Churchmen held at Seattle, 
Wash., in connection with the synod a 
committee for Catholic action in the 
province of the Pacific was appointed, 
consisting of the Rev. E. C. R. Pritch- 
ard, Seattle, Wash., chairman; the 
Rev. R. F. Ayres, Portland, Ore.; the 
Rey. B. L. de Maré, Winnemuca, 


Nev.; the Rev. Seth C. Hawley, Stock- 
ton, Calif.; the Rev. Paul B. James, 


Seattle, Wash. (secretary); the Rev. 
Philip Nelson, Pullman, Wash.: the 
Rev. Charles P. Otis, SSJE, San Fran- 
cisco, and the Rev. M. K. P. Brannan, 
Los Angeles. The purpose of the com- 
mittee for Catholic action is to estab- 
lish communication among Catholics 
resident in the province, promote the 
Catholic faith and practice, and to ar- 
range for conferences, congresses, and 
retreats. 


in prison; the number of these may be rather 
large. In any case, it is possible thus to oc- 
count for about 30,000 to 35,000 clergy. The 
prewar number was about 150 bishops (53 
dioceses), 54,000 priests, aside from deacons 
and psalm readers. A few priests have been 
ordained since the revolution, but in the 
absence of theological schools, except the 
short-lived renovated or synodal school, these 
must probably be numbered in scores rather 
than in hundreds. Lists of priests renouncing 
orders have often been published throughout 
the Soviet period, sometimes 15 or 20 on a 
single list. A great number must have died 
in natural course during 20 years, and many 
more have been killed or died of privation. 

“Tf one is to judge by current articles 
in the Soviet press, one must recognize that 
there is a striking vitality about Church life 
there. For some years the Church has seemed 
to be barely holding on. Now there come 
reports of numerous applications to the au- 
thorities to reopen closed churches. There 
are other evidences as well of the persistence 
of faith. This is contrary to the frequent 
characterization of the Orthodox Church as 
petrified; it makes one look deeper into the 
currents of life of this communion. Perhaps, 
in the past, external phenomena have drawn 
so much attention that more vital features 
have been overlooked.” 


——_@—_—_ 


Celebrate 330th Anniversary 
of First Service in America 


WasHINcTON—On June 13th, the 
330th anniversary of the first religious 
service known to have been held on the 
American continent by White settlers, at 
Jamestown, Va., a large group of men 
and boys from several states gathered for 
a celebration of Holy Communion at the 
Robert Hunt shrine in Virginia. About 
150 men and boys from Washington made 
the pilgrimage to Williamsburg and to 
old Jamestown. ' 

The pilgrimage was under the auspices 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. The 
Rev. Dr. H. S. Wilkinson, rector of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Washington, and the 
Rev. Dr. William A. Goodwin, rector of 
Bruton parish, Williamsburg, Va., were 
leaders. The visitors were entertained over 


night at William and Mary College, Wil- 
liamsburg. 
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New Laws Aid Drive 
on Social Disease 


Several State Legislatures Pass 
Laws Requiring Medical Tests of 
Couples Intending Marriage 


EW YORK—The movement for re- 

quiring medical tests for syphilis 

and gonorrhea of couples intending 
marriage has found notable success within 
the past few weeks, according to reports 
by NCJC News Service. 

The New Hampshire state senate on 
June 23d approved the marriage blood test 
bill already passed by the house of repre- 
sentatives, with an amendment calling for 
the measure to take effect next year on 
October 31st. The senate also voted for 
establishment of a seven-man commission 
appointed by the governor, to study social 
diseases and report findings, with recom- 
mendations, to the next legislature. 

New Hampshire’s bill provides a $60 
penalty for each person who falsely pro- 


| cures a marriage license without having 


first submitted to a physician’s test for 
syphilis. The senate eliminated the require- 
ment of tests for gonorrhea and sent the 
bill back to the house for concurrence. 


The Michigan legislature in the closing. 


hours of its 1937 session passed a similar 
measure, which was sent to the governor 
for his signature. Fifteen days before mar- 
riage prospective brides and grooms must 
obtain a physician’s certificate of their free- 
dom from social disease. A measure de- 
signed to stimulate instruction of school 
children in social hygiene, specifically bar- 
ring reference to birth control, was also 
passed by the legislature. 

In Illinois a law requiring certificates 
of freedom from venereal disease of both 
women and men applying for marriage li- 
censes went into effect July Ist. Wisconsin, 
the pioneer state in requiring such a cer- 
tificate from men, has extended the re- 
quirement to women, effective August Ist. 
Connecticut also has such a law. 


———— @—-— 
Women’s Part in Reunion Viewed 


by Catholic Women of Newark 


Newark, N. J.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Catholic Women’s League of 
the diocese of Newark, held at Grace 
Church parish house here, the Rey. Wil- 
liam J. Alberts discussed The Episcopal 
Church and the Reunion of Christendom, 
with special relation to the part that 
women play in the working out of the 
divine plan for unity. 

The league adopted congratulatory res- 
olutions addressed to Miss Katherine 
Finch, a member of the committee on con- 
stitution, who entered the Convent of ‘Sits 
John Baptist at Mendham, N. J., on June 
Ist. 


Officers elected for the year were: president, 
Mrs. William Islieb, Paterson; vice president, Mrs. 
Floyd Chadwick, Teaneck; secretary, Miss Bertha 
E. Nagel, Dumont; treasurer, Miss Helen Stone- 
brink, Clifton; spiritual advisers, the Rev. Thomas 
L. Brown, Paterson, and the Rev. J. Anastasi, 
Hackensack; executive council, the officers, and 
Mrs. Ralph T. Barry and Mrs. Violet W. Hot- 
man, both of Hackensack. 


TO PRIESTS AND 
CHURCH WORKERS 
ON VACATION « « 


OU are most heartily invited to 
visit our work rooms in Balti- 
Plan a visit to us while on 
your way to places of recreation. 


more. 


Visitors are amazed at the beauty 
and scope of the work we are do- 
ing in the way of Church arts. 
Come and inspect our craftsman- 
ship in Church appointments and 
devotional helps. 


AMMIDON & COMPANY 


H. L. Varian, Pres. 
31 S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 


THE SPIRIT OF 


MISSIONS 


An illustrated review of the life 
and work of the Church at home 
and abroad, published monthly 
since 1836. 


Subscribe yourself 
Subscribe for a friend 
° 


$1.00 a Year 
THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


Church Missions House 
281 Fourth Avenue New York City 


RECREATION Hf FELLOWSHIP 
VISION cs Shrine {Mont cs MISSION 
Outings and vacations for Church people from Lent to Advent. 
Retreats and conferences as arranged. High in Alleghanies 100 
miles west of Washington. Central in Third Province by motor, 
bus or train. Grounds of rare beauty, with many recreations. 
Mineral springs, modern cottages, social hall and refectory. 
Cathedral Shrine. Rooms, meals, and service at cost—$15 a week. 
Church owned. Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M.D., Director, 
Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Virginia. Write for prospectus. 


TH SEH YaMaNeAgE 


Authorized edition, paying royalty to the 
Church Pension Fund. New Printing, with 
50 additional tunes. 


Complete catalogue on request 


THE PARISH CHOIR 
355 Boylston Street Boston 


RABAT VESTS 


Alpaca, $5.00; Serge, $6.00; Silk, $7.50. 
Kindly specify size of collar, waist measure, 
and length from collar band to bottom of vest 
front when ordering. 


Effective at once, all goods sold on cash basis or C.O.D. 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. “iiinots’ 


a 
bo 


PROBLEM 
PAPERS 


Why Believe in God? 
By Sister Hilary, C.S.M. 
What Is God Like? 
By Rev. M. B. Stewart, D.D. 


How Can I Believe? 
By Prof. W. P. Sears, Jr., Ph.D. 


What About Jesus? : 
By Rev. W. Norman Pittenger 


How Could a Man Be God? 
By Rev. M. B. Stewart, D.D. 


Does Your Life Matter? 
By Rev. W.S. Chalmers, O.H.C. 


What Is Christian Sociology? 
By Rev. Joseph F. Fletcher, D. D. 


What Is Meditation? 
By Mother Mary Theodora, C.S.M. 


Why Confession? 
By Rev. Karl Tiedemann, O.H.C. 


Why Read the Bible? 
By Rev. John Ramsey, Jr. 


What Is the Religious Life? 
By Mother Mary Theodora, C.S.M. 


What Is Grace? 
By Rev. Paul S. Kramer, Ph.D. 


Price: ten cents each; $1.00 per dozen; 
$7.00 per hundred. 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 
West Park, N. Y. 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Church Embroidery. Altar, pulpit hangings, etc. 
Stoles, $6 up, Burse, veil $10 up, Surplices $8 up. 
Exquisite Altar Linens. Cope $50 up. Mass set $35 
up. Complete line pure Irish linens & Church 
Fabrics by the yd. Embroidered emblems ready to 
apply. Altar Guild Handbook 50c. Address all mail 
to: 

L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 

Washington. D. C. Telephone Wisconsin 2752 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 
AND 


N 
} 2 20BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices— Stoles— Scarves 


Silks— Altar Cloths — Embroideries 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
1837 Marking one hundred years of 1937 


service to the church and clergy 


|. COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW: YORK; ‘NY. 


Neviae 
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Western Michigan Stresses 
Use of Churches in Resort 
Area Along Lake Michigan 


Granp Rapips, Micu.—With full ex- 
pectation that the summer resort season 
in western Michigan will pass all records 


| of recent years, the diocese of Western 


Michigan has made extensive plans to care 
for the large number of Church people 
who come to the Lake Michigan resorts. 

Bishop Whittemore has been success- 
ful in having clergy in all the summer 
chapeis and churches and he hopes that 
Church people will make themselves known 
and will join in the Church work during 
the summer season. The clergy in the 
resort section of the diocese are as follows: 


St. John’s, Harbor Springs—The Rey. H. 
P. Krusen of Manistee during July and 
Bishop McCormick of Western Michigan in 
August. 

Christ, Charlevoix—Bishop 
Quincy during July and August. 

St. John’s, Onekama—The Rev. D. V. 
Carey of Grand Rapids during July and 


Essex of 


| August. 


All Saints’, Saugatatuck—The Rev. C. M. 


| Farney and the Rev. E. T. Kneebone in 


July, and the Rev. J. E. Allen of Allegan in 
August. 

Grace, Ludington—Knight W. Dunkerly, 
a recent graduate of the General Theological 
Seminary, who will be permanently in charge 


, of this parish. 


Holy Trinity, Manistee—The Rev. F. C. 


| Price of Peoria, Ill., in July. 


St. James’, Pentwater—Bishop McCor- 
mick, Mr. Dunkerly, and Bishop Whittemore 
in July, and the Rev. William Burrows of 
Indianapolis, Ind., in August. 

Grace, Holland—James Johnson, a stu- 
dent in the General Seminary. 

Epiphany, South Haven—R. Allen Lewis, 
a candidate for Holy Orders, who will be 
permanently in charge after his ordination. 


a 
St. Matthias’, East Rochester, 
Begins Wide Rebuilding Program 


RocHester, N. Y.—During the sum- 
mer months, St. Matthias’, East Rochester, 


| is beginning a program of rebuilding its 


church, as a result of gifts from the chil- 
dren of the diocese, a local campaign for 
funds, and the release of a trust fund held 
by the diocese for the purpose of church 


| building created years ago through the sale 


of an old church building in the neighbor- 
ing town of Union Hill. 

Under the able leadership of the mis- 
sionary in charge, the Rev. Kenneth F. 
Urquhart, a long-time program for re- 
habilitation of the plant has been under- 
taken to consist of four steps: a complete 
new roof to the building; a new facade 
and entrance; a new sanctuary of two new 
bays at the east end; and a complete new 
exterior probably of stucco. The first two 
steps, made possible by these gifts and 
funds, will be accomplished this summer. 


eae 
Blaine B. Coles Joins Commission 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Blaine B. Coles, 
chancellor of the diocese of Oregon, has 
accepted his election as an associate mem- 
ber of the Forward Movement Commis- 
sion. He is a resident of Portland. 
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NEGROHOGS 


May they rest 
in prare. 


ls 


CHARLES SCOTT WARE, PRIEST 


Mempuis, TENN.—The Rev. Charles 
Scott Ware, senior priest of the diocese 
of Tennessee, died at his home here June 
26th, aged 82 years. 

He was born in Jackson, Miss., Feb- 
ruary 22, 1855, the son of Thompson Par- 
rish Ware and Sallie Smith Ware. His 
education was private. 

Mr. Ware was ordained deacon in 
Mississippi by Bishop Thompson in 1887, 
and priest in Minnesota by Bishop Gilbert 
in 1888. After seven years of missionary 
work in Minnesota he came to Tennessee 
in 1894 as rector of St. James’ Church and 


| St. Katharine’s School in Bolivar. In 1902 


he became rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Nashville, remaining until 1910, when he 
returned to Bolivar and continued there 
until his retirement in 1923. 

After retirement he served as chap- 
lain to the Memphis local assembly of the 


| Daughters of the King, rendering occa- 


sional ministrations in various city insti- 
tutions, until about a year ago when in- 
creasing infirmity compelled him to desist. 

He married in Minnesota in 1888 Miss 


| Mary Maddison, who survives him, with 


three children and two grandchildren, all 


| of Memphis. 


Burial was from St. James’ Church, 
Bolivar, with the Rev. James F. Plummer, 


| rector, officiating. 


———_ > 


HETTIE G) EY ON? DEACONESS 
Cuicaco—Deaconess Hettie Gertrude 


| Lyon, of the city missions staff, died at 


the Women and Children’s Hospital, Chi- 


cago, on June 20th, following an operation 


| on June 14th. 


Deaconess Lyon was baptized and con- 
firmed at St. James’ Church. She was a 


| graduate of the Chicago Church Training 


School in the class of 1919. She was set 


| apart as a deaconess on her 45th birthday, 


March 27, 1919, by Bishop Anderson. 

Deaconess Lyon served at the house of 
correction, Frances Juvenile Home, psycho- 
pathic hospital, and the four state hospitals 
for mental diseases; namely, Chicago, El- 
gin, Kankakee, and Manteno. 

She is survived by a sister, Mrs. Lilly 
Ballard of El Paso, Tex., and two broth- 
ers, Joseph M. and Earle D. Lyon. 

The burial service was held at St. 
James’ Church on June 23d, the Rev. Dr. 
Duncan H. Browne, the Rev. Edward S. 
White, and the Rev. Dr. Edwin J. Ran- 


dall officiating. Interment was at Rosehill. 
apie 
ROBERT K. BEACH 
Jamestown, N. Y.—Robert K. Beach, 


vestryman and lifelong member of St. 
Luke’s parish here, died in a Buffalo 
hospital on June 21st. He was a leading 
citizen of his community and for years 
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was secretary and treasurer of the James- 
town Morning Post. He had taken a very 
active part in the parish life. 


—oe—_——_ 
MRS. JAMES P. TURNER | 


SAN Francisco—On June 13th Mrs. 
Ida Price Turner, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
James Percival Turner, rector of the 
Church of the Good Samaritan and hon- 
orary canon of Grace Cathedral, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack. 

Mrs. Turner belonged to a family prom- 
inent in St. Stephen’s parish and from her 
youth was an active worker in the Church. | 
Through her interest in the unique activ- 


| ities of the Good Samaritan Mission, 


nity, among whom her unfailing interest 
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started “South of Market St.” by Canon 
Kip, she met the vicar, Mr. Turner, and 
was married to him in the years follow- 
ing the earthquake and fire of 1906. 
When the parish was moved to its new 
location, Mrs. Turner became an impor- 
tant factor in its development, as a com- 
munity center work, into a highly respected 
community chest agency. Her special in- 
terest was in the children of the commu- 


and enthusiasm made a great impression. 
Mrs. Turner is survived by her hus- 


band and one married son, Thomas Price 
Turner. 
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The funeral services were conducted 


by Bishop Parsons in the Church of the 


Good Samaritan, on June 15th. 
= ee 
Milwaukee Retreat for Men 


MitwavukEE—July 23d to July 25th 
are the dates for the second annual retreat 
for men under the auspices of the Mil- 
waukee diocesan branch of the Retreat As- 
sociation. The Rev. M. M. Day, diocesan 


retreat secretary, will conduct the re- 


treat, which will be held at Racine College, 
Racine. Further information may be se- 
cured from Fr. Day at 525 E. Beaumont 
avenue, Milwaukee. 


Peet DUCATIONAL & © 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL. 


On the Scripps Foundation. Resident and day school for | 
girls. Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate grades. 
Modern buildings. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, 
Headmistress. Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, 
Board of Trustees. Box 20, La Jolla, Calif. 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY. 


Est. 1832. Episcopal preparatory school for girls, accred- 
ited to leading colleges. Country environments, — near 
Baltimore. Music, Art, General Courses. All Athletics, | 
Riding, Modern Equipment. Reasonable rates. | 
Laura Fowler, A.B., Bryn Mawr, Principal, Reisterstown, Md. | 


ST. FAITH’S SCHOOL 


Saratoga Spa, Health Centre of America 


Ages, 6-18, Secretarial, Music, French, Art, Sports, | 
Regents’ Examinations. | 


Limited to 50 Tuition $550 
Apply toThe Rev. F. ALLEN SISCO, Ph.D. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS NEW YORK | 
Protection, Health, Care, Education 


Saint Mary's School 


Peekskill New York 


College Preparatory and 
General Courses 
For catalog address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


94th Year. Episcopal. 
Examinations. General course. 
intensively for college. Secretarial. 
ing. Riding, Pool. Sports. 


Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., 


EMPER HALL 


KENOSHA WISCONSIN 


Effective preparation for C.E.B. | 
S. graduates prepared 
New academic build- 


Box J-L, Staunton, Va. 


Episcopal Boarding and Day School Preparatory to all 
colleges. Unusual opportunities in Art and Music. Complete 
sports program. Junior School. Accredited. Address: Sisters 
of St. Mary, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wisconsin, Box L. C. 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


® | Th 
School of Nursing 697 ine® 


| Hospital. 200 Beds for Men, Women 
Er cide aiviedical, Surgical. Obstetric, 
Affiliations for Psy- 


Pediatric Nursing, etc. $ 
chigecie and Public Health Nursing. New 


Building Opens September. 
HOSPITAL OF ST. BARNABAS AND FOR 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN, Newark, N. Jd. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 
A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
Individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. 


Fee - $300.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 1l. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


St. Christopher's 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Under auspices Episcopal Church. 
Founded 1911. Accredited College Pre- 
paratory and Junior School. In pine 
woods—33 acres of campus. 3 playing | 
fields. 14 well equipped buildings. Board- | 
ing department limited to 50. Honor sys- | 
tem. Social service emphasized. Trips to 
nearby historic points. Graduate nurse. 
Reasonable rate. 3 miles from Richmond. 
For catalog, address: Rev. C. G. Cham- | 
berlayne, Ph.D., LL.D., Headmaster, Box 
15, R.F.D. No. 2, Richmond, Va. 


ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


AT THE NATION’‘S REPARATORY for col- 
lege or business. Boys 

SHRINE 12 to 20. Also Junior Col- 

lege of Business Adminis- 
tration. Enrollment dou- 
bled in past five years. 
New fireproof dormitories, 
modern academic building 
and library, large recrea- 
tion and riding hall, sta- 


bles, gymnasium, Memo- 
rial Episcopal chapel, 
increased faculty. High 


scholarship standards with 
special supervision for in- 
dividual student. Confir- 
mation of Cadet candi- 
dates annually. All sports, 
golf, polo. Cavalry. In- 
fantry, Senior R. O. T. C. 
Band. Highest Govern- 
ment rating. 

* 


R, Wayne, 


For catalog, address Box Pa. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOO 


Affiliated with Yale University 
Address Dean W. P. Ladd, 80 Sachem Street 


New Haven 
Connecticut 


| of the Pacific 
ORNIA 

OF THE 
PACIFIC 


LIBRARY 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Affiliated with Harvard University 
Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


Che General Cheoloagical Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 

Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and D.Th. 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


In addition to the three-year 
Theological Course 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


In association with Carroll College, 
Waukesha, Wis., offers to Men 
Seeking Holy Orders a 


SIX-YEAR COLLEGE AND 
SEMINARY COURSE 


Leading to the Degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts of Carroll College and Bachelor 
of Divinity of Nashotah House. 
College opens September 15th 
Seminary opens September 29th 
For Particulars, Write 
THE DEAN, NASHOTAH, WIS. 


Philadelphia Divinity School 


A Three year Course of required Canonical Studies and 
Clinical Experience. Each Academic Year of eleven 
months. Applications for admission in October 1937 
now being received. 
Allen Evans, Dean 
Room 1703 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 


123 So. Broad Street PHILADELPHIA 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Address THE DEAN 
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yap 


Dr. Gasque Sails for Europe to 
Take Part in Peace Conference 


Arttanta, Ga.—On invitation of the 
Rt. Hon. George Lansbury, member of 
Parliament and president of the British 
council of the World Fellowship of Faiths, 
the Rev. Dr. G. W. Gasque, rector of the 
Church of the Incarnation, Atlanta, sailed 
on the Normandie, June 20th, to take part 
in the International Peace Conference to 
be held under the auspices of the fellow- 
ship in London and Paris during July 
and August. 

Dr. Gasque will celebrate the Holy 
Communion and preach on board the Nor- 
Handie on the Fourth of July, and in 
addition to delivering several addresses to 
the conference will fill preaching engage- 
ments every Sunday while abroad. 
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Ask Further Laxity 
in Marriage Canon 
Continued from page 45 


The laws of the Episcopal Church at 
present require that no minister shall “sol- 
emnize the marriage of any person who 
has been, or is the husband or the wife of 
any other person then living, from whom 
he or she has been divorced for any, cause 
arising after marriage ... but this Canon 
shall not be held to apply to the innocent 
party in a divorce for adultery.” The 
Church law then explains that in such 
cases only a year must have elapsed since 
the divorce; and that satisfactory evidence 
touching the facts in the case shall be laid 
before the bishop or ecclesiastical authori- 


Jury 10, 193; 


ty, which may then authorize the proposec 
marriage. Any clergyman may, however 
refuse to perform the marriage of such ; 
person. 

It is possible under Episcopal Churct 
law to have marriages annulled by bishor 
or ecclesiastical court upon nine various 
grounds, which action was taken by Gen- 
eral Convention at Denver in 1931. 


——_@__—_ 
Window is Memorial to Dr. Morris 


New YorK—A beautiful rose window 
in the antique school of stained glass was 
recently placed by Mrs. Lewis R. Morris 
of New York City in All Saints’ Chapel 
on the family estate at Morris, N. Y., in 
memory of Dr. Lewis Rutherford Morris. 
The window was the work of the J. and 
R. Lamb Studios of Tenafly, N. J. 


GCLASSTIFIE.D ADVE Rot SENS: 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


Memorial 


Laurence Dean Fisu 
21 March 1910—12 July 1927 
Death only binds us fast to the bright shore 
of lowe. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at St. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Alter Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 
New York City 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th Street, 

New York City. In charge of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. Single rooms by day, week, or month at 
reasonable rates. No meals served. References re- 
quired. For rates and reservations address the 
Sister Superior, C.S.M., 407 West 34th Street, 
New York. 


Health Resort 


ST. ANDREW’S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 
Sisters or St. Joun Baptist. For women re- 
covering from an acute illness or for rest. Private 


rooms, $10-$15. 


House of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL'S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the Sister 1n CHARGE. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. House open through- 
out the year. 


BOOKS 


Tue Cuurcu: Her Purpose by Agnes E. Van 
. Kirk. Price 25 cents. Described by scholars as 
cogent”, “lucid”, “amazingly comprehensive”, ‘‘a 
splendid sequence of turning points’, “historically 
accurate”, “one of the best short histories of the 
Church”. To be had at Church Book Stores and 
from Miss Agnes E. Van Kirk, 5 South Cornwall 
Avenue, Ventor, N. J. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS in all materials— 

Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns, Font—Altar Brasses, 
Alms Basins, Memorial Windows, and Tablets; 
Altar Coverings or Fabrics and Embroideries for 
making same. R. Geissier, Inc., 540 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address LenpinGc Lisrary, Convent of the Holy 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LIBRARY 


FINE IRISH LINEN especially selected for Church 

use, 36 inches to 54 inches wide, cut any length. 
Samples of 12 qualities on request. Mary Fawcett 
Comeany, 640 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


ST. MARY’S EMBROIDERY ROOM. Plain and 
Embroidered Vestments. Ecclesiastical Embrot- 
dery. Address, St. Mary’s Hospirar ror Cutt- 

DREN, 407 West 34th Street, New York City. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Clerical 


WANTED: Priest, organist and choirmaster; must 

know boy choir work; other duties. Good salary 
and house. Box D-214, Tue Livinc Cuurcu, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


Miscellaneous 


THE CLERGY AND CHURCHMEN generally 

are cordially invited to use the facilities of the 
Freperic Cook Morenousr MemortAr Liprary, 
Room 11 on the second floor, 1801 W. Fond du 
Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. The library is small 
but contains an unusual selection of Church books 
and periodicals, American and English, as well as 
general reference works. Books cannot be drawn 
out, but are available for free reference from 8: 30 
a.M. to 4:30 p.m., Mondays to Fridays inclusive, 
and 8:30 to noon on Saturdays. 


RATES 


. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 25 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


- Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. 


. All other classifications, 4 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 
5 cts. per word including box number and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us plus service charge of 25 cts. 
on first insertion. 


. Minimum price per insertion, $1.00. 


. No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


. Copy for advertisements must be received 10 
days before publication date. 


WANTED—Choirmaster and organist for small 

Catholic parish in New Jersey. Boy choir. Ful! 
sung Mass every Sunday. Work to begin in Sep- 
tember. Reply to Box S-219, Tue Livinc Cuurcg, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


WANTED, Two deaconesses, adaptable persons, 

with good health and vital religion—one for 
Indian, and one for Mining Camp work. BisHop 
Jenxins, Box 1590, Reno, Nevada. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Clerical 


ENERGETIC, experienced priest desires summer 

supply duty. Correspondence air mail. Box 
S-213, Tue Livinc Cxuurcn, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


Miscellaneous 


CHOIRMASTER—ORGANIST, exceptionally 

skilled and experienced in Liturgical music, 
training boys, choir leadership. Endorsement pres- 
ent Rector. Box E-220, Tue Livinc Cuurcu, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


RETREAT AND CONFERENCE 


FOR CLERGY in college towns and school mas- 

ters, a Retreat will be conducted at Marlboro 
New Hampshire to be followed by a one-day con- 
ference. The meeting will open with supper on 
September 8 and adjourn with breakfast September 
11, Retreat leader, The Rev. John C. Crocker, 0! 
Princeton, Address all inquiries to Tur Rey. C 
Leste Gienn, Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass 


Jury 10, 1937 


CLERICAL CHANGES 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


_Heacerry, Rev. Wirz1am B., M.D., formerly 
assistant at St. Mark’s Church, Pasadena, Calif. 
(L. A.) ; to be rector of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Sierra Madre, Calif. (L. A.), effective Sep- 
tember Ist. Address, 45 E. Laurel St. 


_ Lyncu, Rev. Francis F., formerly of the 
diocese of Lexington; is rector of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Baltimore, Md., since June 15th. Address, 
3115 The Alameda. 


——@——__ 


SUMMER ACTIVITY 


Ripper, Rev. Strurcis M., is in charge of St. | 


Philip’s Church, Mattapoisett, Mass., during July. 
During August, he will be in charge of Holy 
Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y., with 
Montague St. 


pa ig obs 
NEW ADDRESSES 

Kupsu, Rey. Henry R., formerly 217-28 

100th Ave., Queens Village, L. I.; 22-67 35th 


ete. Astoria, L. I... N. Y. 


Simmons, Rey. Joun, formerly 3504 Douglas 
St.; 3943 Oak Ave., Coconut Grove, Miami, Fla. 


a 


DEPOSITION 


Presbyter, by the Bishop 
1937. Deposed. 


Banxs, WILLIAM, 
of Kentucky, May 27, 


—_@——_ 


ORDINATIONS 


PRIEST 


Oxio—Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio, act- 
ing for the Bishop of Ohio, ordained the Rev. 
Wirrrep Beaurrecarp Mytrt, of Christ Church, 
Kent, Ohio, to the priesthood on June 13th in the 
Chapel of the Holy Spirit, Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio. The ordinand was presented by the 
Very Rev. Dr. Charles E. Byrer, Dean of Bexley 
Hall. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
A. J. J. Gruetter, rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 


Toledo. The Rev. Mr. Myll is the rector of 
Christ Church, Kent, Ohio. 
Deacons 


Connecticut—In Christ Church Cathedral, 
Hartford, on June 15th, Bishop Budlong of Con- 
necticut ordained the following to the diaconate: 
Marruew AntTHony Curry, presented by the 
Rev. J. A. Racioppi; Bernarp ArTHUR HEMSLEY, 
presented by the Rev. Floyd S. Kenyon; Rozerr 
Lewis Jones, presented by the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
R. Colladay; Freperrck Ricnarpson Murray, 
presented by the Rev. Burke Rivers; Lreonarp 
Hawxins FuiisHer was presented by the Rev. 
Roger B. T. Anderson, and is vicar under the 
Rev. Sidney Wallace of Portland, Conn. Address, 
East Hampton, Conn.; Lours Wit1i1am JoHNSON 
was presented by the Rev. A. M. Lambert, and 
is to be on staff of New York City Mission So- 
ciety; James STir11NG was presented by the Rev. 
H. H. Kellogg, and has been appointed assistant 
at St. Paul’s, Chattanooga, Tenn. Address, 631 
Pine St. 

The Rev. Dr. Clifton H. Brewer preached the 


sermon. 


Oun1o—At the Chapel of the Holy Spirit, Ken- 
yon College, Gambier, Ohio, on June 13th, Bishop 
Hobson of Southern Ohio, acting for the Bishop of 
Ohio, ordained to the diaconate Wir1iaM JAMISON 
Kuun and Epwin Fay SuHumaxker. Mr. Kuhn 
was presented by the Rev. James R. Colby of 
Geneva, Ohio, and Mr. Shumaker by the Rev. 
Dr. W. Clinton Seitz of Bexley Hall, Gambier. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. A. Teen fe 
Gruetter, rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Toledo, 
Dhio. Mr. Kuhn has been appointed in charge of 
he congregation of Grace parish, Toledo, and 
Mr. Shumaker has been appointed in charge of 
St. James’ Church, Bucyrus, and Grace Church, 


Galion, Ohio. 


address at 157 | 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


CHURCH KALENDAR 


JULY 


11. Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 

18. Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 

25. St. James. Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 
31. (Saturday.) 


—$—— 


AMERICAN CHURCH UNION 
CYCLE OF PRAYER 
JULY 


19. St. George’s, Utica, N. Y. 

20. St. Mary’s, Barnstable, Mass. 
21. St. Paul's, Vergennes, Vt. 

22. Holy Innocents’, Hoboken, N. J. 


519) 
23. Holy Cross, West Park, N. Y. 
24. Order of St. Francis, Mt. Sinai, N. Y. 
Se eae 
KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
JULY 
11-17. Valley Forge Conference. 
12-16. Conference for Colored Workers, Orange- 
burg. 95.@s 
12-24. Kanuga Clergy Conference. 


12-August 20. Episcopal Church Seminars, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

18. Church of the Air, Dr. G. Warfield 
Hobbs, 10 a.m. EDST, Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

19-30. Oregon Summer School. ; 

19-31. Lake Tahoe Summer School. 

27-August 24. Sewanee Conferences, 

29-August 7. Dallas Conference. 


Gr Waker eS haRey Gales 


ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 


1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rev. Wir11am Brewster Stosxorpr, D.D., Rector 
Sunday Masses: 8:00, 9:15, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction, 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays: 4:30-5:30, 7: 30-8: 30. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 


Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cowrry FATHERS 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Weekday Masses: 7 a.m. Thursdays and Holy 
Days 7:00 and 9:30 a.m. 
Confessions: Sat. 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun. 9:15 a.m. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Amsterdam Avenue and 112th Street 
New York City 


Sundays: 8, Holy Communion. 10, Morning 
Prayer. 11, Holy Communion and Sermon. 4, 
Evening Prayer and Sermon. 

Weekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (on Saints’ 
days, 7:30 and 10). 9:30, Morning Prayer. 5, 
Evening Prayer. 


Saturdays: Organ Recital at 4:30. 


Summer Sunday Evenings 
in New York 
8:00 o'clock 


Rey. DonaLp B. ALpricu, D.D. 
Rector, will preach on 
“This Is God's World” 
Ascension 


Fifth Avenue 
at Tenth Street 


Turis Cuurcu Is Never Cuiosrep 


St. James’ Church, New York 


Madison Avenue and 71st Street 
Tre Rev. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 


Sunday Services 


8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 

11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon 
8:00 p.m., Evening Prayer and Sermon 

Holy Communion, Wednesdays, 8:00 a.m., Thurs- 
days and Holy Days, 12 Noon. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 


Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
Rev. Ror.ir H. Brooxs, S.T.D., Rector 


Sunday Services: 8 a.m., 11 a.m., and 4 p.m. 

Daily Services: 8:30 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Noonday Service, 12:05 to 12:35. 

Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 


Trinity Church 


Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 
Rey. Freperic S. Freminc, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 8, 12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New Yerk 


Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rev. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 


8 a.m. Holy Communion. 
11 a.m. Morning Service and Sermon. 
Holy Comm., Thurs. & Saints’ Days, 10:30 a.m. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 


Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rev. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8 and 11 a.m. 
Wednesdays: Holy Communion at 12:15 p.m. 
Holy Days: Holy Communion at 10 a.m. 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


46th Street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 
Rey. Granvitte M,. Wie xiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 


Sunday Masses, 7, 9 and 11 (Sung Mass). 
Week-day Masses, 7, 8 (Thurs., 7, 8, 9:30). 
Confessions: Thurs., 5; Sat., 2:30, 5 and 8. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 


Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rey. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 
Sunday: Low Mass, 8 a.m. Matins, 10:30 a.m. 
High Mass, 11 a.m. Evensong, 4 p.m. 

Daily: 7:00, 9:00, 12:30, and 5:00 
Confessions: Saturday, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 


E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rev. Henry W. Rorn, Dean 
Sunday Masses, 7:30 and 11:00 (Sung Mass 


and Sermon). 
Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:15-5:00, 7: 15-8: 00. 


RECENT IMPOR TACELOR: 


The Christian Sacrifice THE TRANSFIGURATION OF 
OUR LORD 
THE CHURCH'S OFFERING BY THE RT. REV. LEWIS B. RADFORD, D.D. 


A Brief Study of Eucharistic Worship This short study of the Transfiguration by the late Bishop of 
BY THE REV. HENRY DE CANDOLE Goulburn bears the stamp of scholarly distinction and Catholic 


devotion. 
Useful teaching on Eucharistic worship given in a "The author's primary intention,” says the Church Times, “was 
to encourage greater liturgical emphasis on the feast of the 
Transfiguration, but the real value of his contribution lies in the 
“We commend it to educated lay folk who wish judicious use which he has made of the best authorities in 
for something, not too technical, to help them to a German, French, and English exegesis. Remaining completely 
faithful to the New Testament witness to this mysterious event, 
he extracts illuminating side lights on its meaning and its place 
in Christian thought, even from sources which are themselves 
Paper, 60 cts. far from orthodox.” Cloth, 80 cts. 


straightforward, scholarly manner. 


more instructed and intelligent appreciation of the 
Holy Eucharist.’"—The Church Times (London). 


THE GOSPEL STORY AND THOSE An Admirable Study 
WHO WROTE IT 


BY J. M. CROWLEY 


THE PRACTICE OF 
CONFESSION 
A harmony of the Gospels linked together by historical and 


topographical details, with a preface giving a short historical Why, What, and How 


account of the four Gospels. Complete references make it BY SIBYL HARTON 


possible to use the book as a simple commentary. Specially 

suitable for children of all ages to help them to know and A helpful study of the Sacrament of Penance for 
understand the Gospels, but of interest to older readers as well. those who are instructed and for those who are in- 
terested but who do not understand Confession. 
There are explanations, forms of self-examination, 
and devotions for use before and after Confession, 
as well as an Appendix listing a number of books 
Scottish Guardian. Cloth, $1.80 to read on this Sacrament. Paper, 40 cts. 


“The work is admirably carried out. The version is in simple 
and reverent language. This book will prepare young readers 


to go to the New Testament with appreciative interest.’’-— 


A Delightful Gift Book THE PARISH PRIEST AND THE 
THE GREAT ADVENTURE LIFE OF PRAYER 


The Splendour of the Christian Faith mietchbae ty bene. 
Revealed Through Life’s Sorrows 


“These uncommonly good addresses were delivered to a dioc- 
BY DOROTHY REYNALDS esan clergy conference, and are republished by request. Miss 
Evelyn Underhill, by her long and profound study of the liter- 
ature of Prayer and by her great gift of exposition, has given 
the clergy help for which they are obviously grateful. A special 
and significant feature of these addresses is the emphasis laid 
on liturgical prayer as the mainspring of the priest’s devotional 
life, and the excellent definition of its nature and inner mean- 
ing. The Liturgy is a devotional pattern ‘in which all the 
deepest spiritual truths of Christianity are gathered up and 
Cloth, 80 cts. conserved.’ ‘‘—Church Times. Paper, 30 cts. 


Those who have read the author’s two former little 
gems, The Quest of the Soul and Holy Stillness, will 
enjoy also this, her latest book, As the Manchester 
Diocesan Leaflet says: “It is beautifully and charm- 
ingly written with deep spiritual insight into the 
treasures of holiness in the souls of ordinary folk. 
A book to buy—to read—and above all, to pass on.” 


MOREHOUSE CHURCH BOOK STORES 


14 E. Forty-first Street, New York City 1801 W. Fond du Lac Avenue, Milwaukee 


